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VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. 

This work is the outgrowth of actual class-room 
experience, and is a practical common sense treat- 
ment of the whole subject. It is clear and concise, 
yet comprehensive, and is absolutely free from the 
entangling technicalities that are so frequently found 
in books of this class. 

300 pages, cloth, $1.25. 


HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


By JOHN H. BECHTEL. 

The author has been engaged for fifteen years in 
teaching Orthoepy, and has, therefore, had excep- 
tional facilities for securing words liable to be mis- 
pronounced. It is specially adapted to the wants of 
classes in pronunciation in public and private schools, 
and to the needs of the general sttident. 

150 pages, cloth, 50 cents. 


CLASSIC 


STORIES 


By Dr. EpwArp Brooks, A. M., 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools. 


THE STORY of the ILIAD 


370 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25. 


THE STORY of the ODYSSEY 


870 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25. 


The object of these volumes is to present to young people an interesting story which will be read with 
glecpere, and at the same time cultivate a taste for good literature ; and to give a popular knowledge of 
e famous works of Homer, thus affording a stepping stone to the grandest poetical struccure of all time. 


Liberal terms in quantities. Special 


inducements for school introduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


The Memoirs of Talleyrand. 


Volume III. Edited by LE Duc pE& BROGLIE. 
With introduction by Hon. WHITELAW REID, U. 
8. Minister to France. To be complete io five 
octavo volumes. With portraits and facsimiles. 
Each $2.00. 


“On the whole, the noise which has been made over 
this question of the anthenticity of the Memoirs seems 
to me to have been quite useless. The Memoira have in 
themselves the proof of their authenticity, For some 
reason or other, it did not please Talleyrand to speak of 
some periods, of some events, of some men; his silence 
is significant. Many of the mysteries covered by this 
silenve will probably be explained in the succeeding vol- 
umes. We wait for them with the greatest impatience, 
aud we have little doubt that, like the present volumes, 
they will form a most important contribution to the 
historical literature of our age.” — Extract from Paris 
Letter to The Nation. 


California and Alaska, and 


Over the Canadiau Pacific Bailway. By 
Dr. WILLIAM SEWARD WEBB. Popular Edition, 
8 vo., illustrated, $2 25. 

“Dr. Webb affords vivacious description of the country 
traversed, as well as of tne personal experiences of the 
travelling party. His chronicle is ample, entertaining, 
and valuable.” — The Sun. 
Knickerbocker Nuggets. XXXIII Zothen. 

— of Eastern Travel. By A. W. Kinglake. 

1 00, 
XXIX. Leve Peems of Three Centuries. 

Compiled by JEss(z F. O'DONNELL. 2 vols , $2 00. 

“ The entire collection is a unique and interesting con- 
tribution to literature. It will bo valuable as a study in 
ye love poetry of a great number ef writers.’’— Newark 

vertiser. 


*,* List of Fall Announcements and Prospectus of Memoirs of Talleyrand and Knickerbocker Nuggets 


sent on applications. 


Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 and 29 


W. 23d St., New York, and all Booksellers. 


Standard School Publications. 


« are carefully graded, and embody all the latest 
improvements in methods, typography and illustrations. MONROR’s FIRST STEPS IN SPELLING and PRAC- 
TICAL SPELLER, with the COMPLETE WRITING SPELLER, provide a complete course in Spelling for every 


grade of school. 
GEOG RAPH WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES surpass all other books in the orderly and 
= systematic arrangement of Maps and Text and in the logical sequence 


of Topics. The editions of 1891 contain the Census of 1890, and all recent Geographical Changes and 


Discoveries. 
GRAM MA GREENE'S GRAMMARS are the most practical books on the subject. They 
s were the first to imtroduce the methods and analysis which have been so exten- 
sively 6 by other authors. GREENE’s FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH is a new, handsomely 
k. 


illustrat 
LANGUAG POWELL'S POPULAR “HOW BOOKS." —“ How to See,”’ How to Talk,” and 
« “How to Write,” teach the proper use of language. By forming good habits, 


it becomes unnecessary to correct bad habits. 


A R ITH M ETI HAGAR’S ARITHMETICS are especially adapted to the new methods of 
« instruction. They combine mental and written exercises. They are 


economical in the matter of time. A complete series in two books. 


ISTORY GOODRICH’S CHILD'S HISTORY is simple in plan, and successful and 
. pp ong in style. Berard’s History of the United States gives special attention to 
great political movements. Both books are in great demand for supplementary 


the causes and results o 
reading. 


LITE RATURE ROYSE’S MANUALS OF AMERICAN AND ENGLISH LITERATURE 
« are brief and practical. While there are numerous Compendiums of 
Literature, these are the most convenient of all the hand-books. 


BOO K- K E E P] N THE BUSINESS-STANDARD BOOK-KEEPING AND MANUAL 


® presents the science of Accounts in an exceedingly simple and 
exact way. 


PEN MANSH ] Pp THE BUSINESS-STANDARD SERIES is the best and the cheapest. 
=» No other series has a duplicate copy in the middle of each page. More 
space for writing than in other books. Nocomplicated analysis. No flourishes. 


( >H A RTS MONROE’S NEW READING CHARTS.—PARKER'S ARITHMETICAL CHARTS have 
» been revised and improved. The Business-Standard Writing Charts are a great aid iu 
conjunction with the Writing Books. 


Send for Catalogue or Descriptive Circulars and further information concerning 
these publications. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


628 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


F. Yale Adams writes on August 1: 


specimen letters came to us by the same mail. 
TWO “ Yesterday I accepted the principalship of the Crown Point Union School, having beea 


unanimously elected by the Board at the salary of $850. 
I cannot speak in too high terms of my regard for your work as a 


securing me a good place, 


Again I have to thank you for 


Teachers’ Agency. Through an experience of three years with you, I have found you ever prompt 


and business-like.” Charles Sitzer writes on July 
I sent my application on Friday, and 


31: “I herewith enclose payment for commission. 


[president of the board of education] says 
received notice of my election on the SPECIMEN in his letter to me, ‘,I have received as 


following Wednesday. Mr. Russell 


but I am guided entirely by Mr. C. W. Bardeen.’” 


many as fifty applica'ions for this place, 
It is worthy of note that we had secured posi- 


tions as principal for both these men before, so that we knew them well ; and that we had sent teach- 
ers to both these schools before, so they knew us well. That is the basis on which a successful Agency 
business is built up. To place a man once, and treat him in such a way he would not care to re- 
register, makes an enemy instead of a friend. To send an unqualified teacher to a place shuts out 


that school from us in the future. 
satisfied with their dealings with us is shown 
spirit of their 


But that most teachers and most schools are 


LETTERS. 


by the cordial and grateful 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, WN. Y. 


Works of Frank H. Hall. 


HALL’S ARITHMETIC READER. This book is prepared for use in the Second 
Reader grades. By its use the teacher can soon discover whether the pupil understands the 
thought of the words he reads. A child, by its use, is taught at an early age to read under- 
standingly. By mail, 22 cents. 

HALL’S ARITHMETIC OF THE FARM AND WORKSHOP. This book 
contains only practical problems that are used by farmers, masons, contractors, architects, and 
lumber dealers. Many of the subjects have never found their way into text-books. By mail, 
28 cents. 

HALUWU’S HELPS IN THE STUDY OF HISTORY : —Consists of six cards, so 

rinted that the student can arrange important historical events from 4000 B, C. to 1900 A, D. 
hen finished by him the cards are invaluable. Sent by mail, 25 cents. 


Another excellent title on our list, is Boltwood’s Topical Outline of General 


History. By mail, 50 cents. 
Address 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO, 307 & 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


LESSONS IN NUMBER. 


By FRANCIS 


COGSWELL, 


Supt. of Schools, City of Cambridge, Mass. 


Price, 25 cents. 


Copy for examination with reference to 
introduction mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 


FROM REV. ROBERT HEBERT QUICK. 
21 JANUARY, 1891. EARLSWoop COTTAGE, REDHILI, SuRREY. 
My Dear Sir :—Hearty thanks for *‘ Lessons in Number.” I am very glad 
indeed that the difficult task of giving young children right notions of numbers (a 
matter of great importance) is now so intelligently brought about. 
Very truly yours, R. H. QUICK. 


Francis CocsweE Lt, Esq. 


TEOMPSON, BROWN CoO.. Publishers, Boston. 


DON’ TS. 


Don't think that any 
“good enough.” 


pencil is the cheapest pen 


pencils, soft mediums, 


work: 


Don’t be without a pencil. 


Don't forget that the best made 
Don’t forget that there are soft 
hard, and very hard pencils. 


Don't forget that different pen- 
cils are made for different kinds of 


Don’t forget that different kinds 


of paper require 


pencil is pencils. 


cil. 


mediums, 


Don’t blame the pencil when the 
fault is somewhere else. 

Don’t forget you are in America. 

Don’t believe that all good things 
come from over the ocean. 

Don’t use foreign pencils when 
you can get equally good ones that 
are made in your own country. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, Jersey City, N. J. 


Don’t forget that Dixon’s “Amer- 
ican Graphite” Pencils are made in 
America, by American workmen, 
and of American materials. 

Don’t forget that if your station- 
er does not keep Dixon's Pencils, 
samples worth double the money 
will be sent you on receipt of 16c. 

Don't forget to mention the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION when you 
write for the samples. 


different kinds of 
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SOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXIV.—No. 6. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
my MICROSCOPES FROM $88 TO $1,000. 44 
Catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


MAGIC LANTERNS and SCIOPTICONS, 
STEREOPTICONS and TRI-OPTICONS. 


Of especial interest to Teachers and Professors: 


THE LANTERN FOR GRAPHIC INSTRUCTION. 
1 Zool Anatomy 
qi A hing that b hed can be shown on the screen. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 
PHILOSOPHICAL, Place 
ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL Your Orders 
APPARATUS. NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 7 = 


SPECIALTY LABKORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


#™ Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch S&St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing ali new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 
We make a specialty of the products from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


General Schoo! Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


andrews’ FURNITURE 


Globes, 4 


Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 

Blackboards, 
Dustless 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U, & 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’'G COMPANY, 


74-76 Fifth Ave., near l4th St, 
NEW YORK. 


A. H. ANDREWS @& CO. 
215-221 Wabash Ave. Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO, 
611 Washington St., Boston. 


CHOOL OFFICERS 


CAN SRCURR THE 
“Right Teacher for the Right Place” 


THROUGH THE 
NEW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
3 SOMERSET. ST., Boston. 


190 SONGS fora2centstamp. Home & Yours, Cant, 


School Officers, Teachers, 


AND ALL PURCHASERS OF 


aes Furniture, Blackboards, School Apparatus, — 
Kindergarten Material; “ix School Supplies, 


Are invited to call at352 Washington Street, Boston, and examine the full stock, 
locluding the best assortment of 


MAPS and GLOBES 


To be found in New Ly ge together with E. L. KELLoG@’s full line of Teacbers’ Books, and the Publi- 
cations of ELDREDGE Bro. ot Philadelphia. 


J. i. HAMMETT, 
352 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


96 Portland 8t., J. HD. BELL, 


with Acme Liquid slat- 
BOSTON, MASS. ing; also Slated Paper 


pplied old surf 
years ex nce. 
9, The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other 
STEEL PENS. SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 


Cold Medal. Paris Exposition, (878. the WORLD. 
Gold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 


LOVELL DIAMOND CYCLES. BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


f Pure © d Tin for Church 
1891 Models. 4 Styles. Behools Fire ‘Alerme, Forme, etc. FULLY 
\' 


‘CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Manufacture Superior TROY, N. Y. 


and CHAU RCH B EL LS. 


A CADEMYT 


Musical, tar sounding, and highly satis- 
tactory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.| 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


(9339 


FORTUNE 


Inherited by few, is pure blood, free 
from hereditary taint. Catarrh, con- 
sumption, rheumatism, Scrofula, 
and many other maladies born in 
the blood, can be effectually eradi- 
cated only by the use of powerful 
alteratives. The standard specific 
for this purpose —the one best 
known and approved—is Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, the compound, con- 
centrated extract of Honduras sar- 
saparilla, and other powerful altera- 
tives. 
“T consider that I have been 


SAVED 


several hundred dollars’ expense, by using 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and would strongly 
urge all who are troubled with lameness or 
rheumatic pains to give itatrial. I am suse 
it will do them permanent good, as it has 
done me.”’—Mrs. Joseph Wood, West Platts- 
burgh, N. Y. 

Dr. J. W. Shields, of Smithville, Tenn., 
says: “I regard Ayer’s Sarsaparilla as the 
best blood medicine on earth, and know of 
many wonderful cures effected by its use.” 

“ For many years I was laid up with Serof- 
ula, no treatment being of any benefit. At 
length I was recommended to give Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla a trial. I did so, and 


By Taking 

about a dozen bottles, was restored to pers 
fect health — weighing 230 pounds —and am 
now a believer in the merits of Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla.” —James Petsy, Mine Boss, Breck- 
enridge Coal Co. (Limited), Victoria, Ky. 

“My niece, Sarah A. Losee, was for years 
afflicted with scrofulous humor in the blood. 
About 18 months ago she began to use 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and after taking three 
bottles was completely cured.” — E. Caffall, 
P. M., Losee, Utah. 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maas, 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, will cure you 


ducational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


9/9491 


Mannfactured by 
JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS C€0., Boston, Mass. 


Curiosities Both Ancient and Modern, 
ought, Sold, or Exchanged, 
Indiap Implements of War from any country, Scalps, 
Skulls, Stone, Bone or Wood Idols or Carvings, 
sione Arrow points, Axes, Knives, Pipes, Mortars, 
Beads and Tomahawks. basket ware, old pottery, = —— 


and THE OLD LEHIGH SLATE co. 
eow 641 Clay Street, San Francisco, Cal, 1026 ARCH ST PHILADELPHIA, PA.| 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


TEACHERS SEEKING POSITION OR PROMOTION. 


If any reader of the JournaL should engage to teach, five days in a week, and 
forty weeks in a year, at fifty dollars per day, he would have to teach a hundred 
years to earn the aggregate of salaries which have Leen secured to its members 
by the New ENGLAND | BUREAU OF EpucarTION, 
during the administration |= AN ARITHMETICAL | of its present manager. 
These thousands of EXAMPLE SOLVED. __ teachers have been by us 
placed in positions inev- ery State and Territory, 
and abroad. Vow is the time to register for Autumn vacancies. No charge to school 
officers for services rendered. Forms and circulars sent free, Address: 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all brarches of industrial dra 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, ton. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL 8SOHOOL, 

For both sexes. AT Wo: 


E. H. Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL 
PLYMOUTH, N. B. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 
For Information and Catalogues address 
C. C. Rounps, Principal. 
NORMAL SUHOOL, 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hype. Principal. 
r ca ies, 
principal. A. boveun, A.M. 
NORMAL SOUBOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

Ladies only. For catal es, address the 
Principal, D. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 

For both sexes. 


or 
For Catalogues address 
J. G. Principal. 


Is Your Shorthand Depart- 
ment a Success? 


The Phonographic Institute is prepared! 
to place you in correspondence with Teach- 
ers of Phonography, to whom, after a 
searching examination, it has granted Cer- 
tificates of Proficiency. If you wish to 
employ a competent teacher of shorthand, 
send for the list of eligibles to 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 


Cincinnati, O. 
(Established 1853, by BENN PITMAN.] 
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KINDERGARTEN wits 


OPIUM Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
AY Se pa cured. 
DR. J. STEPHENS 
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Journal of Education. 


A WEEELY JOURNAL, 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mase, 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOUBNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


NOT RETURNING.* 


BY CHARLES GATES, 


I linger in a dim and spectral land 

Far from the work that claims my nervous hand. 
I know not why I come; I only know 

I must not stay,—and yet [ do not go. 


The day grows late and shadows dim my sight; 
I think I shall return before the night. 

Perhaps my place is filled, perhaps they wait 
My coming yet, and only think me late. 


The afternoon glides into shadowy years 
And all this dim land a dream appears. 

I shall go soon, next year at least, and take 
The place I toiled so many years to make, 


My form is bent, my hair is white and thio, 

I feel doors close and I am not within. 

How could they wait while I was dreaming so ; 
They have gone home without me long ago. 


Things miogle with each other, memory fades; 
My place and time seem only doubtful shade. 
It is too late; the night comes black and stern; 
Too late! Too late! I never shall return. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Georar Howtanp: No two teachers of much worth 
probably ever employed the same method, 


Mrs. Atice FreeMAN Pater: Thinking, attention, 
and obedience are not characteristic of Americans. 


Grorae W. Cotsurn, Park River, N. D.: Crush an 
evil out of the schools by making it unpopular. 


Supr. C. W. Bennett, Piqua, O.: Experience does 
not make a man a better teacher unless it is right expe- 
rience. 


Miss A. J. Borpen, Fall River, Mass,: The well- 
being of our schools depends upon the culture of our 
teachers. 


Dipgrot: The knowledge of the principles of a lan- 
guage presupposes the most subtile logic and the sound- 
est judgment. 

Supt. H. Morss, Portsmouth, N. H : Chil- 
dren have more common sense than to enjoy the stories 
of the average primer. 

Dr. A. A. Mrner, Boston: It is the main, the sole 
business of each generation to educate the next, to make 
it better, and to prepare it to make the succeeding gener- 
ation better still. 

Supt. J. M. Berkey, Berlin, Pa.: System, organiza- 
tion, mutual assistance, and united action are the essential 
means by which our schools can make substantial and 
rapid improvement. 

Pror. Ina M. Cranacx, Kansas City, Mo.: In the 
perfection of wisdom of modern civilization, the child 
mind is the only thing considered worthless enough to be 
given into hands often wholly unskilled in their art, to be 
devoted to continued and miscellaneous experiment. 


Supr. W. W. Srerson, Auburn, Me.: If children 
have had such care and training that when they are eight 
years old their bodies are vigorous and their senses alert, 
they will do in six years intelligently and easily the entire 
work called for in the primary and grammar grades of 
our common schools. 


* These lines written by Principal Gates of Sehool No. 36, New York 
City, were read at his funeral. 


TORONTO. 


The International National. 


ABSTRACTS OF THE LEADING PAPERS. 


THE TEACHING OF PATRIOTISM. 


BY STATE SUPT. J. R. PRESTON, MISSISSIPPI. 


The best claim our government has to superiority and 
its hope of perpetuity is that it is for the people. Many 
thoughtful men doubt the accomplishment of its design, 
because they see ill-ruled cities, tariff laws, indiscriminate 
pensions, immigrants, paupers, the negro problem, cor- 
rupt party politics, monopolies, and sectional spirit. The 
public sehool is the reliable agency to counteract these dis- 
orders. We must rely upon the public schools, and in 
times of peace, and through peace, we must fight the battle 
for the perpetuity of our nation. Upon the army of 


| teachers depends the future of our country. The teachers 


must render stable the convictions of a rational patriot- 
ism, based upon the family idea. The. love of home is 
at the bottom of all true patriotism. Through its flag 
the nation guarantees inalienable rights and privileges. 
About it should be grouped lessons of law, liberty, and 
good government. Our flag stands for a recognized 
equality of all, and this may be made a powerful means 
of winning over the immigrant classes to a love of this flag 
and country. We expect the immigrant to become “Amer- 
icanized,” but we do not give him a single chance to find 
out what that means. 

To our national holidays should be added another, to be 
called Patriots’ Day. That day should be dedicated as a 
national holiday on which to focalize the light and gran- 
deur of our country and photograph its glory upon the 
hearts of the children. Parents and the community at 
large should congregate at the school, and in song and 
recitation and patriotic speeches revive their love of coun- 
try and deepen their spirit of fidelity to its principles. It 
should be a national object-lesson in patriotism. 

The schools should lead the child to right living and 
doing. Practical ethics should be taught every day of 
the year. The prime elements of fine manhood and wo- 
manhood should be made the object of unending inciden- 
tal training. Pre-eminently this is the best education. 

From the age of ten or eleven systematic textbook in- 
struction should begin in state and national history and in 
civil government. ‘Training in emotional patriotism and 
the moral attributes which reinforce and confirm it will lay 
well the foundation for the development, through these 
subjects, of national patriotism. Civil government, be- 
ginning at ten or eleven years of age, should teach all 
about that civil unit where the acts of a citizen count im- 
mediately for good or evil, where his neighbors and 
friends live, vote, and have their homes. Here the ties 
of association can be made valuable adjuncts to the in- 
struction. A boy can be shown the rights and the duties 
of citizen and officer, and be impressed with the sacredness 
of suffrage and the gravity of official acts. Elections, 
officers’ meetings, assessments, levy and collection of 
taxes, courts, and schools all furnish texts for making the 
whole matter of local government a living reality. 

Along with history and civil government the patriotic 
gems of literature should be read, and the best of them 
memorized and occasionally recited. These will broaden 
the pupil’s view of patriotism, and show him that, in all 
lands and times, love of country has been regarded among 
the worthiest emotions of the human heart. Above all 
and through all, let us exalt and inculcate a sacred devo- 
tion to the fundamental principles of local self-govern- 
ment, so that the youth, knowing its value, shall have 
courage to preserve this priceless bequest of centuries of 
struggle, this inheritance we hold in common with all the 
English-speaking people, this keystone in the arch of 
American liberty. As to the higher branches of civics, 


all through the grammar school, the high school, and the 
college should be continued the study of the science of 
citizenship, to the end that the highly cultured of our 
people, by knowing the history and principles of our gov- 
ernment best, may love it most and lead the masses in the 
light of that knowledge and love. 

The patriotic problem before America to-day is to 
mold a perfect citizen from the living child. True teach- 
ers have uplifted humanity the world over, and our repub- 
lic must utilize her highest and best talent in teaching if she 
would fulfil her princely destiny. Ours is a composite 
nation akin to all the world, to which the immigrant ever 
comes, and from which none go to seek a better land ; 
and I have faith that the eternal principles of free gov- 
ernment will fuse all discordant elements into a homo- 
geneous whole. The public schools are the great fusing 
furnaces. From the plastic stream of American child- 
hood they must mold American patriots. 


THE INFLUENCE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
NATIONALLY AND INTERNATIONALLY. 


BY GEORGE M. GRANT, 
Queen’s College, Kingston, Ont. 

Only a small percentage of the children in any country 
will ever reach the high school, and a still smaller num- 
ber the university ; yet all citizens are politically equal, 
and the nation will be to-morrow what the children are 
to-day. In self-defence the state must insist that its 
future citizens shall know how to read, shall be in sym- 
pathy with its history and fundamental ideas, shall form 
habits of sobriety, truthfulness, and respect for law, and 
shall be taught that there is a divine or absolute basis of 
morality. Attendance at the public school must be made 
compulsory, as in Germany, for all children from six to 
fourteen years old who are not obtaining instruction else- 
where ; and the correlative of universal compulsory at- 
tendance, as a conservative government in England now 
almost admits, is the abolition of school fees. Faithful- 
ness in carrying out this fundamental requirement may 
yet give us in Canada and the United States the splen- 
didly low average that Bavaria, Saxony, and Baden have 
attained, of something less than one half per cent. of illit- 
erates. The point of view, then, from which we look at 
the public school is its political necessity. 

Self-preservation is a fundamental law for the individual 
and state, and the modern state cannot exist without a rea- 
sonable amount of mental and moral development secured 
to all who are to be citizens. The importance of the family 
in promoting that development is not ignored when the 
fundamental proposition is laid down that the school is 
essential to securing it fully, and therefore that schools 
fitted to do the requisite work must be established. 
Neither does our fundamental position ignore the work of 
the church, nor overlook the fact that the origin of the 
primary school may be ascribed to Christianity. While 
the medieval church had so much to do with establishing 
the schools and founding the state, and while it would be 
unhistorical as well as ungenerous to forget this, it is quite 
clear that the modern state is strong enough to stand on 
its own feet, and that no other organization can now be 
intrusted with the establishment of common schools. 

In considering the influence of the school on the nation, 
I would define the ideal education which the state should 
seek to reach as the full development of the faculties and 
character essential to modern citizenship. The influence 
of the school nationally must be estimated by its success 
in these respects. If the school encourages the best phys- 
ical development, if it not only teaches to read but in- 
spires the average pupil with a love for reading, if it in- 
terests him in the history of his nation, feeds his imagina- 
tion with suitable food, draws out his powers of observa- 
tion, stores his memory with a few classic pieces that shall 
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be to him permanent models, and, above all, roots in him 
habits of order, accuracy, courtesy, truthfulness, self-rev- 
erence, and reverence for the highest, then it has done its 
work. In the eight formative years between six and four- 
teen so much ought to be accomplished, if the teacher is 
at all fit for his place and the state insists on the pupils’ 
regular attendance and provides proper buildings, grounds, 
and inspection. 

Physical development does not demand gymnasium ap- 
paratus nor a drill sergeant. Children will see to this 
themselves, if only opportunities are allowed. As tothe rest 
of the education that is required, everything depends on 
getting good teachers, and on rational aims and methods. 
Good teachers ! Here is the supreme difficulty. Not only 
is the salary of the public school teacher small, his work 
monotonous, and his place in society of little account, but 
his tenure of office is insecure, and he is often so ham- 
pered by multiplied and ever-changing regulations that he 
is not so much a free being as a cog ina vast machine that 


wide commonwealth that should be the link between the 
two is Canada. History, in these days of scientific inves- 
tigation, has at last been brought into court and given con- 
elusive evidence to the fact that such were the intentions 
of the great men who drew up the settlement of 1783, 
and that the British minister then laid the most magnifi- 
cent basis for permanent friendship and codperation that 
the representatives of Congress could suggest. Surely, if 
any history should be taught in the common school, this 
outstanding fact should have the first place. The Britain 
of Queen Victoria is not the Britain of George III. 
Britain is as truly governed by the democracy as the 
United States is, and Canada is more frankly democratic 
than either. This being the case, there is no more possi- 
bility of diversity of interest between them than there is 
between Maine, Michigan, and Mississippi. If this were 
understood, it would also be seen that secession is as 
totally out of the question in the British Empire as war 
proved it to be in the United States, and that the idea that 


feeling of pride. The extension of the system has been 
go rapid in those states, and the rate of increase so uni- 
form, that all who believe that local self-government and 
universal participation in the right to vote must be pre- 
ceded by universal education in common schools, have 
reason to be satisfied with the promise for the future. 
Looking over the whole country we remark that in public 
and private schools 224 per cent. of the population is 
enrolled in s:hool,—13,726 574 pupils of all grades for 
the year 1889. The proportion in private schools varies 
with the grade of work. In the elementary grades it is 
9 per cent. ; in the secondary it is three times as large, or 
27 percent. ; in the superior instruction it is 73 per cert. 
The total amount expended for education in 1889 was 
$172,000,000, counting, the amount fer private institu- 
tions at $35,000,000. 

In the schools of the United States there prevail two 
different ideals of the course of study ; the one originat- 
ing with the directors of higher education, and the other 


counts only by statistics. The problem of how to get the | material considerations might tempt a portion of either|a growth from the common elementary school. These 


best teachers must be solved if the school is to serve the 
state efficiently. That every future citizen shall be taught 
to read is much ; that he shall be taught to observe and to 
think is more; but that he shall learn to love, admire, 
and revere that which is worthy, and hate that which is 
unworthy, is most of all. But how shall the average boy 
learn these highest things save by concrete examples 
being presented to him, and how shall the state make 
them living to him if not through the voice, tones, and 
whole life of his teacher ? 

The question of rational aims and methods is bound up 
with the one we have just raised. To attempt too much 
or expect too much from the school is a mistake ; to at- 
tempt too many things is a greater mistake; but to 
attempt to teach subjects for which there are not qualified 
teachers is the greatest mistake of all. The difficulty of 
teaching literature to children is very great,—perhaps 
greater than that of teaching history itself,—and the usual 
mistake is in being too formal, too didactic, too analytic, 
and too ambitious. The children must be interested, and 
they can be interested only through their imaginations. I 
would give them stories and tales—books like Hans An- 
dersen’s and Grimm's tales, the Arabian Nights, Robin- 
son Crusoe, and the Synoptic Gospels to begin with, to be 
followed by Scott's poems, selections of ballad poetry, and 
selections from Scripture. ‘ The best literature for chil- 
dren from their seventh to their fourteenth year,” says 
Rosenkranz, “ consists always of that which is honored by 
nations and the world at large,” Choose books that 
have stood the test of time and a jury that may be said 
to comprise universal humanity. 


commonwea!th to abandon its flag is insulting, whether 
made on the north or on the south side of the line. The 


The object of the school is not industrial. It should| 


not regard children as the raw material of craftsmen, and 
aim at making infant mechanics. They are in the flower 
of life, and the best fruits will be had if you give the 
flower free play and do not expect it to be fruit, or even 
incipient fruit. The aim of the school is to make children 
happy, healthy, and natural; to givethem a love for their 
country and for one another; to open their eyes to the 
beauty of nature and the meaning of life ; to give them a 
love for reading and a taste that will enable them in some 
degree to discern good reading from bad, and to form in 
them habits that will make the end of their school days to 
be but the beginning of their education. 


The school should teach patriotism. But there is as 
great difference between patriotism and that blatant, arro 
gant spreadeagleism which in Europe is called Chauvin- 
ism, as there is between enthusiasm and fanaticism. The 
one is healthy and full of generous inspirations, and the 
other unhealthy and the destroyer of true patriotism and 
morality. The one teaches us to love our own land and 
race first because it is ours and we believe that it has done 
and that it promises to do most for man and for that 
which is best in man, especially for the good old cause of 
liberty, peace, and righteousness. The other teaches us 
to hate men for the love of God or the love of country. 
Think of the influence the school might exert if it real- 
ized that its mission was to educate the children in all our 
English-speaking lands “so that we might again become 
as one people.” 

If there are two nations in the world that ought 
to trade freely with each other and to be in perpetual 
alliance, these two are certainly the British common- 
wealth and the United States, and the part of this world- 


strument to promote the permanent reconciliation of the 
two great countries into which our race divided more than 
a century ago, and which have ever since stood apart. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 
National Commissioner of Education. 


The educational questions which at present excite most 
attention among the people of the United States relate 
either to the extension of the free public elementary 
schools, or to the adjustment of the colleges and univer- 
sities to the preparatory schools. In those states where 
the public school systems are newest it is quite natural 
that the chief educational interest concentrates on the 
problem of extending the free schools in such a manner 
as to provide by public taxation for longer school ses- 
sions, better teachers, better school buildings, increased 
attendance upon school. In the older and richer states 
of the north Atlantic there is much thought and discus- 
sion going on regarding the future place and function of 
the small colleges, and regarding the relation which col- 
lege work holds to university work. 

The friends of education who live in the northern 
states behold the spectacle of the establishment of the 
free common school system in the southern states with a 
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two ideals clash in quite important particulars. The 
common school course of study, as it appears in the ele- 
mentary school and in the public high school which gives 
secondary instruction, does not shape itself so as to fit the 
pupils for entrance to the colleges. The older colleges 
built their course of study on mathematics, Latin, and 
Greek. They accordingly demanded of the preparatory 
schools a preliminary training or preparation along these 
lines and neglected all else. But within the past three 
hundred years there has arisena modern tributary stream 
of human learning, and it has some time since begun its 
demand for recognition in the course of study. 


The demands of the sciences and of the literature of 
modern languages to a share in the course of study was 
met in one way by the college and in another way by the 
common school. The directors of higher education 
affirm that Latin, Greek, and mathematics furnished the 
truly disciplinary studies fit for the foundation of all 
liberal education. Modern literature and the sciences 
were not and could not become culture studies, although 
they might be useful in the way of accomplishments in 
practical life. Accordingly the colleges proceeded to 
recognize the moderns by admitting them into the 
course of study only at the end. But the college did not 
discourage the introduction of modern literature and 
natural science intothe preparatory school. Consequently 
the pupil who left school during his preparatory course, 
or before the senior year of college, found himself ignor- 
ant of these two great and rapidly growing provinces of 
human learning. 

The public school system has taken a different direc- 
tion in the matter. It has been under the supervision 
and management of less highly educated men,—of men 
less thoroughly instructed in the forms of the past, and 
as a result less conservative. When the moderns appealed 
for a place in the course of study, some concession was 
made at onceto the demand. A tendency has been es- 
tablished to recognize the moderns throughout the course 
of study. First, modern literature was admitted in the 
shape of a graded series of school readers containing 
many of the gems of English and American literature, 
and much, too, that was written in mere colloquial Eng- 
lish, and much that was trashy in its style and thought. 
In the geographical textbook there was an attempt at a 
survey of the physical world in its relation to man,—the 
world in its mathematical features, in its physical aspects 
of interacting forces of light, heat, moisture, and gravita- 
tion, and finally in its biological aspects of plant life, 
animal life, and the races of men. This geographical 
textbook also drew on the social sciences, and introduced 
scraps of information regarding political economy, the 
occupations of men, and also the political institutions, the 
laws and customs and religion. Geography has there- 
fore developed from the beginning into a sort of comperd, 
affording the pupil a survey of the results of the modern 
sciences, both in the physical and social world. 

Having conceded the demands of the moderns in the 
elementary school in these respects, and in the introduc- 
tion of a history of the fatherland, it remained next to 
emphasize this tendency still more in the secondary public 
school, and to make the high school course of study 4 
more thorough work upon English literature, universal 
history, three or four selected sciences like geology, a8- 
tronomy, physiology, and chemistry, in addition to tbe 
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mathematics and some modern or ancient language. 


It might be claimed that the graduate of the high 
school had a broad education. His education, under 
good teachers, might even be thorough, but certainly in 
bis preparation in Latin and Greek the amount was not 
sufficient to give the high school pupil a fair chance by 
the side of the graduate of the special preparatory school. 
The directors of the common schools have therefore been 
compelled to establish a double course, a classical and an 
English course, in the public high school, a procedure so 
foreign to the spirit of the entire common school course 
of study that it has only partially succeeded. 

Twenty-five years ago the requirements for admission 
to respectable colleges were much lower than at present. 
It was then possible for the high school graduate to enter 
college with a good standing. He knew nearly as mach 
Latin and Greek as the average student from the private 
preparatory school, and he knew far more science and 
history and modern literature. These moderns gave him 
a decided advantage. But there has been a widespread 
feeling among college men that the standard for admis- 
sion ought to be raised until the degree of bachelor of 
arts should represent more learning and greater maturity 
of mind and body. The bold action of some of the 
ablest college presidents set into more rapid motion this 
increase in the demand for more work in the preparatory 
schools, and the consequence has been the general eleva- 
tion of the standard college by about one and one half to 
two years. The results of this change have become 
slowly apparent. There has followed a wider separation 
of the higher education from the public school education. 
The preparatory school has been forced to fill the place 
that the college formerly held. The difficulty has been 
increased by the rapid multiplication of publie high 
schools, which now number some 4,000. The smaller 
colleges, which are very numerous, having given up a 
year or more of their work to the great preparatory 
schools, felt very keenly the loss of students. 


Inasmuch as the larger colleges have developed into 
universities, there is evidently to be a crusade against 
the small college that will force it to do the work of 
secondary education and renounce that of higher insti- 
tutions. This procedure will perhaps force itself upon 
them if the present high standard for admission is re- 
tained. But there are very strong reasons against this 
course. It is possible that there may be a change that 
will return the collegs to its old place in the educational 
system, and this will save all the small colleges for the 
useful work which they have so long and sv faithfully 
accomplished. This same move would likewise restore 
the college to a harmonious relation to the public high 
school. Indeed it would bring about a better adjustment 
than has ever been before. For the elevation of the 
standard for admission to college has been accompanied 
to some extent by requirements of preparation in mod- 
erns,—some modern literature and French or German, 
together with some acquaintance with science is de- 
manded. Hence a slight approximation of preparatory 
courses of study to that of the high school has been 
effected. If this tendency is preserved and accentuated 
in the change of requirements for admission, there may 
come about a complete adjustment of the higher education 
with the common school education and an inestimable 
advantage accrue to the people. 

The old college did not know how to manage the years 
of post-graduate study. The fellowship endowments 
were paid to brilliant students who had carried off the 
honors, but who had worked rather for those same 
honors than for the sake of learning and insight. A re- 
form of the greatest importance was inaugurated by or- 
ganizing post-graduates into classes for the work of orig 
inal investigation in the form of laboratory work and 
seminaria, wherein critical research was taught and 
learned. At once there sprang up a new and superior 
order of professors, which has been superseding step by 
step the type of college professor that formerly prevailed. 
The new yniversity-trained professor has a very much 
improved method of instruction, even if his work is in 
lower schools. He carries the method of investigation 
into practice with his students, and their work becomes 
far more profitable. It is this diseovery on the part of 
our leading colleges of the true character of gniversity 
work that has brought about the feeling that it is not 
revessary to include all higher education in the college, 


university, quite beyond the education of the college, and 
its characteristic should be that of specialization and orig- 
inal investigation. 

The elementary school will always have the character 
of memory work stamped upon it, no matter bow much 
the educational reforms may improve its methods. 
It is not easy to over-value the impulse of such 
men as Pestalozzi and Froebel; but the child's mind 
cannot seize great syntheses. He bites off, as it were, 
only small fragments of truth at best. He gets isolated 
data and sees only feebly the vast net work of inter-rela- 
tions in the world. This fragmentary, isolated character 
belongs essentially to primary education. But just as 
surely does secondary education deal with relations and 
functions and processes. It is the stage of crude gener- 
alization. College education strives to induce in the 
mind the habit of seeing the unity of things. The college 
rounds up the youth’s view of the world and gives him 
an idea of the articulation of the various branches of 
human knowledge. 

Tt has been contended by some educators that this 
phase of education, which is founded on the search for 
unity, is a spurious phase of education, and they would 
therefore willingly relegate all of the college work to the 
preparatory school and commence the work of specializa- 
tion and original investigation at once after the secondary 
school, or even in the secondary school itself. But these 
zealots do not duly consider that the only transition be- 
tween the theoretical and the practical, between the in- 
tellect and the will, takes place through the act of unify- 
ing or summing up one’s knowledge. A rational man is 
bound to act in view of all the circumstances. The in- 
ventory of any field of reality can never be exhausted, 
but the practical man must act. When he acts he must 
stop investigating further and sum up the case. This is 
the transition from the intellect to the will. The college 
has in the past cultivated exclusively this frame of mind. 
1t will not be needed to cultivate it in the future, although 
it will need to be supplemented by the spirit of investiga- 
tion and verification which the university method brings 
with it. For we must learn both those methods in order 
to become liberally educated. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF ONTARIO. 


BY HON. G. W. ROSS, 
Minister of Education for Ontario. 


The school system of Ontario includes the kindergar- 
ten, public and separate schools, separate schools being 
both Protestant and Roman Catholic, high schools, and 
the Provincial University. As a system of education it 
must be regarded as an organic whole, as a distiget unit 
The pupil four years of age who starts with the kioder- 
garten and follows the curriculum prescribed by system, 
will reach the university in the natural order of things. 
The course of study in the kindergarten is intended to 
prepare the pupil for thoughtful observation of the public 
school ; when the pupil exhausts the public school course 
(if he bas capacity), he is prepared to enter the high 
school ; when he exhausts the high school course, the ex- 
amination which he meets by the way admits him into the 
university. 

The course ‘of study in the first four forms, which in- 
cludes 98 per cent. of the entire school population of the 
country, consists of reading, writing, geography, grammar 
and composition, history, arithmetic, temperance and 
hygiene, drawing, and agriculture, all of which are com- 
pulsory in the form to which they belong. In the fifth 
form, embracing about 10,000 children, are taught Euclid, 
algebra, physics, botany, and chemistry. The classifica- 
tion of the schools is intended to serve the great mass of 
our school population who leave school at about fourteen 
years of age, and as the necessities are so urgent, it is 
deemed of the first importance that no part of their time 
should be occupied except with the essential branches of 
a good English education. The high school course in- 
cludes the higher mathematics, the sciences with abun- 
dance of laboratory practice, classics and the modern Jan- 
guages, with a comprehensive course in English literature 


and composition. Several options are allowed to meet 
the circumstances of pupils, some of whom may wish to 
enter the teaching profession or some other learned pro- 
fession, or whose objects are merely to obtain the advan- 
tages of an English education with a view to citizenship 
or commercial life. The high school course practically 
extends over three years. Ninety-nine per cent. of the 
students attending our universities take their matricula- 
tion course in the high schools. The university provides 
an arts course with a considerable number of options, and 
has the right to grant the usual degrees. It is open to 
matriculated students of both sexes. The province of 
Ontario has five universities in addition to the one sup- 
ported out of the provincial endowment; they have a 
common standard for matriculation, and all admit their 
students by one examination conducted on their behalf by 
the education department. 

For the purpose of providing efficient teachers, the 
province of Ontario has four classes of training schools ; 
viz., two provincial kindergartens for the training of kin- 
dergarten teachers, fifty-three county model schools for 
the training of third-class teachers, two normal schools for 
the trainiag of second-class teachers, and a school of ped- 
agogy for the training of high school teachers. The 
course in the kindergarten extends over two years, one 
year for assistants and one for directresses, which includes 
the study of everything pertaining to kindergarten work, 
The course in the county model school extends over four 
months, and inclades instruction in the theory of educa- 
tion, with as much observation and practical teaching as 
circumstances will admit. The course in the provincial 
normal schools extends over six months, and in the school 
of pedagogy five months. In all these schools the course 
may be said to be purely professional. The whole atten- 
tion of the pupil is devoted to the practical and profes- 
sional side of his career. 

It is felt that by centralizing his attention on his pro- 
fessional duties, the student is in a condition to benefit 
more by such a course extending over six months than he 
would by a much longer mixed academic and _profes- 
sional course. It will be observed that professional 
training applies to teachers of every grade ; that no one 
is allowed to shirk it or evade it, and that no person who 
does not give reasonable evidence of fitness for the pro- 
fession by showing his aptitude by actual practice in the 
schoolroom is admitted thereto. Teachers’ certificates 
are divided into three grades,—first, second, and third. 
The course of study for these grades is prescribed by the 
education department, and in the majority of cases candi- 
dates for certificates even in the lowest grade attend the 
high school. As near as possible all the certificates 
granted are of uniform value ; the two higher subdivisions 
of first-class certificates are obtainable on examinations 
conducted by the university of the province, the papers 
for which are submitted and the answers read by univer- 
sity examiners. For high schools the qualifications are 
the standing of an undergraduate of two years for assist- 
ants and a full graduate for the principal, the department 
accepting the valuation of the university for this purpose. 
As the certificates are all awarded by the department, 
they are valid throughout the province. Third-class cer- 
tificates are valid only for three years. All other grades 
are valid during good behavior, and al! are disposed of by 
one annual provincial examination. 

The school system of Ontario is democratic. Every 
ratepayer, male or female, is an elector, and eligible to 
hold the office of public school trustee. Each board is a 
corporation in itself, deriving its powers from the legisla- 
tive assembly of the province. The executive authority 
in educational matters is vested in the education depart- 
ment, presided over by the minister of education, who is 
practically the chief executive officer of the whole system. 
While the Legislative Assembly is primarily the source of 
all legislation affecting the school system of the province, 
the minister has power under the statute to make regula- 
tions affecting the qualifications of teachers, the standard 
of certificates, the authorization of textbooks, and such 
matters of detail. It is the duty of the minister to direct 
all the educational forces of the country from his place 
in the Legislative Assembly and through the officers of 
his department. From the wide sweep of the legislation 
which he is expeated to direct and from his position as a 
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member af the government, he is able to advance such 
legislation as will preserve the unity of the system and 
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maintain its symmetry, as well as prevent any needless 
innovation from pseudo reformers or visionary meddlers. 

Every school is required to be opened by the reading 
of Scripture and by prayer, and closed with prayer. In 
the Roman Catholic separate schools the religious exer- 
cises are subject to the direction of the trustees. No 
pupil is required to attend upon the religious exercises of 
the public school whose parents or guardians notify the 
teacher of their desire that he should absent himself. 
Provision is made for religious instruction by arrange- 
ment with the trustees of any denomination at such hours 
as may be agreed upon. 

No textbooks can be used in any publie or high school 
of the province until sanctioncd by the department. 
There is now but one textbook in each of the subj-cts 
taught in the public schools. In the ease of high schools 
more than one textbook is used in some of the subjects, 
although the tendency is toward the same limitation as 
prevails in the public schools. When a textbook ceases 
in the opinion of the department to serve its purpose, it is 
set aside and a more advanced one substituted. The 
price of the textbook, the quality of the paper, style of 
binding, typography, ete., are ali regulated by the depart- 
ment. Under a statute, boards of trustees may provide 
free textbooks for pupils in cities, towns, and incorporated 
villages. 

The public schools of Ontario are undenominational. 
Fifty years ago the Roman Catholics were granted separ- 
ate schools, and by a more recent act in settlements where 
a Roman Catholic population predominated and a Roman 
Catholic was employed as a teacher in the public school, 
Protestants were allowed to form themselves into Protes- 
tant separate schools. These classes of echovls number as 
follows : Public schools, 5,380; Catholic separate schools, 
243 ; and Protestant separate schools, 11. Tne depart- 
ment has not the same authority under the statute over 
Roman Catholic separate schools ae it has over the public 
schools. Yet in the main features, such as the qualifica- 
tion of teachers, excluding those in religious orders, the 
selection of textbooks, except those required for religious 
exercises, the authority of the department may be said to 
be the same. 

The free library system and mechanics’ institutes 


. numbering 234 and representing 290,617 volumes are 


under the control of the department, a system of night 
schools and art schools and industrial schools, each 
having its distinet sphere of labor, are also subject to the 
regulations of the departmert. The educational system 
of Ontario also includes schools for the deaf and dumb, 
for the blind and idiotic. It includes a course in technol- 
ogy on the basis of the technical school of Boston, and a 
course in agriculture followed by a degree in agriculture 
from the Provincial University, 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE N. &. A. 


Z. RICHARDS, WASHINGTON, D. 


This Asrociation had its origin in 1857, in the city of 
Philadelphia. Its origin was legitimately the outgrowth 
of the demands of the times, and not the result of antag 
onisms and disaffection. Its originators were actuated 
by bigh and noble purposes. Though impressed with the 
importance of organizing a National educational associ- 
ation they continued to be active co-workers in other 
educational associations of a local or specific character. 
Yet, from the beginning, it has been the purpose of its 
real friends to make it truly national, so as to embrace 
all earnest and progressive educators in the North, 
South, East, and West, and secure their codperation in 
efforts to give the masses of our people, in every part of 
our broad land, the advantages of a free, public educa- 
tion. Another purpose has been to secure the general 
recognition of the teachers’ profession, so that the exam- 
ination of teachers’ qualifications should be entrusted to 
qualified, practical teachers. Another purpose has. been 
to increase the number of normal schools and make 
them real professional schools, 

This Association was the originator and advocate of 
the National Bureau of Education, through which it has 
aimed to elevate and popularize public free schools. Its 
influence has been, and is now, felt in all grades of public 
and private systems of instruction, It bas secured the 


production and publication of the best thoughts of the 
wisest aod most practical educators of our country. The 
whole number of papers and discussions contained in the 
reports of the Association is not far from one thousand, 
and the number of authors nearly five hundred. The 
largest number of papers and discussions given by anyone 
author is forty. Other authors have from one to thir- 
teen. Every college and normal school library should 
have a full set of these reports. 


THE SCHOOL OF THE FUTURE. 


BY FRANCIS W. PARKER, 
Principal Cook County Normal School, Illinois. 


The spirit and nourishment of the common school sys- 
tem has always depended, and depends to day, entirely 
upon the will of the majority. State and national officials 
are given little more than advisory ivfluences. It may 
be claimed that a cevtralized plan would have produced 
to day far better results in America than have been pro- 
duced by the present plan. It must be conceded that the 
schools of Prussia are far better in relation to systematic 
scientific instruction than those of America. Still one 
may not hesitate to assert that the common school system 
of America to-day contains more elements of healthy 
progress than any other system under the sun. And he 
can safely prophesy that the common school is destined 
to lead the world, for growth means the enhancement of 
individual freedom, from which springs investigation, in- 
vention, discovery, and consequent progress. 

The great difficulties to-day under which the common 
school system labors are due to our inheritance from cen- 
tralised governments. It is almost impossible for us to 
conceive with what meager appliances our forefathers 
began the great work of promoting human ictelligence 
No book upon s:ience or history of any economic value 
for the primary or fundamental study of these subjects was 
published before the time of Darwin. The one central 
basis of pedagogical science, psychology itself, has been 
re-created within the last few years. Anthropology, 
which is freighted with so much help for teachers, is a 
science that has been developed by living men. Ethno 
graphic psycholo, y, the study of the growth of communi- 
ties and rations, has scarcely yet a name. More works 
upon pedagogics and pedagogy have been published in 
English within the last ten years than were ever before 
published in that language throughout the long centuries. 
Co-education, the education of women in colleges, the re- 
creation of history as a subject, the practical application 
of mathematics, the establishment of chairs of pedagogics 
in universities, and best of all, the founding of the kin- 
dergarten, which is the mightiest influence in the progcess 
of education in this century, are all the products of the 
last halfcentury. ‘Their influences have scarcely reached 
the doors of the common school. 

The evolution of the common school has been simply 
marvelous. The log schoolhouse has evolved into beauti- 
ful, well-ventilated, well-warmed, and _ well-furnished 
temples of learning. The meager geography of the past, 
which consisted of one tenth truth and nine tenths fiction, 
has changed to the scientific works of Ritter, Guyot, and 
Peschel. The pedagogue, whose prototype was imported 
from the old world, is slowly becoming transformed by 
normal schools into the trained, skillful, devoted teacher. 
It must be granted, however, that the evolution of the 
trained teacher has been, and will be, slower than the 
evolution of material appliances. Every step of progress, 
every new demand for the better education of the people, 
every detail of the work has been met by prolonged, 
bitter, obstinate opposition. The history of the common 
school system of the United States has yet to be written. 
When it is written it will depict the grandest conflict for 
human freedom of all the ages. It will show that its 
fundamental motive was a divine love for humanity, 
springing directly from the people, nurtured and supported 
by the people. It will tell of the profound indifference 
on the part of the people for public education ; of the 
ignorance and pedantry of teachers; of the corruption of 
politics, an awful necessity of democratic growth; and 
above all, it will tell of the tremendous power, the organ- 
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ization of centuries, the power of the old civilization that 
has stood, and to-day stands, the mightiest barrier of 
human progress. 

If we would prophesy of the school of the future, we 
must count the forces which are today in action, that 
make for education into freedom. and we must thoroughly 
understar d the gigantic strength and the methods of the 
old civilization which has controlled the world up to a 
recent period. The fundamental principle of that old 
civilization is the permanency of fixed ideas in state, 
-ociety, and religious creeds. Segregation in education 
was, and is, absolutely necessary to keep the constituents 
of a government or the followers of a creed bound to the 
4Sxed beliefs. The method of segregation is reinforced 
by the method of instruction, the study and consequent 
implicit belief in the carefully prepared text, whose direct 
outcome is perfect reliance upon human authority. Strat- 
ified education, or education by classes, perpetuates dog- 
mati:m and bigotry and plices its vassals under the dom- 
inance of fixed ideas. Its product is faithful servitors, 
not sovereigns. The old civilization, perfectly organized, 
the product of the mightiest human forces of the past, 
projected itself with its principles, motives, and methods, 
into the new civilization at the founding of the new re- 
public. And to-day these methods are dominant in the 
common school system of America ; dogmatic instruction 
is the prevailing method of our common schools. Motive 
always determines the method. And, I sepeat, the 
method of fixed ideas imperative'ly demands character 
without freedom. And to-day there are drawn up the 
cohorts of the old civilization to fight the fiercest battle 
against the progress of the human race ever won or lost 
by any and all the armies of the past. 


The common school is the infant republic, because in 
the common school all castes, classes, shades of belief, 
meet and learn to love and to live for each other. Under 
the divine influence of the common school that bigotry 
and hate and narrowness which perpetuate fixed ideas 
vanish and give place to the profoundest human sym- 
pathy. The supreme duty of a nation is to give to each 
and all the liberty and the means of becoming free. Lib- 
erty is granted by constitutions and laws. The common 
school is the one central iustitution which presents to each 
the means of freedom. 

The common school has for its ideal the common edu- 
cation of all the people of a nation, of ali races, classes, 
sexes, and sects, and social positions in one school, com- 
mon to all, from the kindergarten to the university invlu- 
sive. Thus the ideal education of America makes the 
kindergarten, the high school, and the university as free 
to all as are the primary and grammar schools. The 
ideal education of the common school comprehends all 
charities ; it sums them up in one gift, that of character ; 
the character which includes the performance of the 
duties of life, the highest citizenship, and the only basis 
for moral and ethical life. The fragmentary and desul- 
tory charities of the past sink into utter insignificance be- 
fore this supreme gift of the means of freedom. True 
democracy imperatively demands the education of chil- 
dren into that ideal of character which comprehends free- 
dom in its fullest sense. The children of a republic are 
to receive the education of sovereigns, because their high- 
est duty and strongest obligation is to give their lives for 
the whole. 

The common schools of America are established. They 
are rooted and grounded in the hearts of the people. No 
power on earth can abolish them except civil war, and 
that cannot, for millions would rise and battle for this 
child of America, the common school. The old civiliza- 
tion cannot abolish the common school, but it can and is 
doing one thing that we as Americans should thoroughly 
understand. You will all grant that the main line of 
progress is the exaltation of the office of the teacher, the 
enhancement of the culture and training of the teacher. 
The plan of battle of the old civilization may be summed 
up in a few words. It cannot aboli-h the common school, 
but it can keep back by political chicanery the much- 
needed progress of the common schools ; it can keep at a 
low level the standard of the teacher ; it can admit into the 
ranks of teaching a vast horde of incompetents; it can 


render the common school unpopular with the intelligent 
people and sink them into an institution for the poor ehil- 
dren, thus destroying the preiiminent social factor. Aod 
the purpose of this course is perfectly plain. So long as 
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gent parents know that there is inefficiency in the school, 
so long as the school fails to elevate their children, just 
so long they will be driven to seek other schools, and thus 
private, parochial, and sectarian schools will be filled, 
and the work of segregation perpetuated. The work of 
all private schools of any kind, whether sectarian or secu- 
lar, should be measured entirely by their direct influence 
for good upon the common school into which they will 
one day all be merged as soon as democratic growth de- 
mands that step. Horace Mann’s heroic efforts to raise 
the sunken condition of the common schools of Massachu- 
setts were met by obstinate opposition on the part of the 
patrons of academies. The founding of normal schools 
in the Empire State was opposed for some years by the 
same influences. We make a mistake when we charge 
the obstructing forces to the promotion of common schools 
upon any one or two religious sects. Every parent who 
has children too good to mingle with the many and to be- 
come a democrat is practically against the common schools. 

Not by any rampant, bigoted Americanism, falsely so- 
called ; not by knownothingism, truly so-called,—can this 
mightiest barrier to human progress be overcome. There is 
one line of battle before which the old civilization will melt 
away, and that line is the exaltation of the common school 
by the scientific application of the laws of human growth and 
human freedom. The people have the choice of schools, 
and they will always choose the best. 

Every thoughtful educator fully recognizes the necessity 
of the highest professional education for those who have 
the strongest influence upon the perpetuity of the repub- 
lic. Horace Mann felt this deeply when he found that 
the hope of a free people was vanishing in the degrading 
common schools of Massachusetts, which were fast becom- 
ing schools for the poorest people. After a prolonged 
and bitter struggle, he founded, in 1839, the first normal 
school on the continent of America, near the old battle 
ground of Lexington. From this seed, in fifty-two years, 
have sprung 250 state, city, and county normal schools. 
Notwithstanding the obstacles in the way of ideal normal 
training, the normal schools of America have done more 
for progress in teaching than all other influences com- 
bined. One school alone has thrown more light upon 
better methods than any two universities in the land,— 
that of Oswego,—and Dr. Sheldon is its prophet. he 
whole nation is crying out for great teachers, great edu- 
cators and, above all, great superintendents. The pres- 
ent normal schools have done their work thoroughly and 
well; they have made a far higher professional training 
possible. 

The day has now fully come when high-grade profes- 
sional training schools and colleges are an absolute neces- 
sity. The day has come when steps should be taken to 
see that no college or university graduate is ever allowed 
to take upon himself the sacred office of teacher without 
at least two years’ professional training in a school or 
college fully equipped for that purpose. Here lies the 
way of the future school. Exalt the common schools by 
the exaltation of the teacher. Make thoroughly educated 
men and women fully capable of taking the priceless 
treasures of truth, revealed in this mighty century, to the 
schoolroom, and put them in the souls of the children. 
Make them capable of undertaking the problem of man 
and the destinies of humanity. Raise the teacher from 
the low conflict over petty methods and devices to the 
higher atmosphere of principles and laws. Our inter- 
minable squabbles over this method or that device would, 
under such teaching, vanish into thin air; our profession 
would be lifted where it belongs, to the head of all pro- 
fessions, and the army of such teachers would set God’s 


people free. 


GOOD WORDS. 


J. B. MERWIN, editor American Journal of Education :—What 
a great and grand paper you are making! [| rejoice greatly in all 
its strength and deserved success. 

H. E. Srraicut, Providence, R. I. :—I take several papers 
and find it rather expensive, bat I would not be willing to give up 
the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION if it cost me more. I like no other 
educational paper as well. 

H. M. Putmam, County Superintendent of Schools, Warren, Pa. ; 
—I consider the JouRNAL oF EpucaTion, New England and 


National, one of the best papers published. From it I can get; 
more of genuine help io my work than from any other publication, 


The National Educational Association. 


THE N. E, A. FOR 1891, WITH ITS WORK AND ITS 
WORKERS AT THEIR BEST. 


[Reported by GtoRGE PARKER WINSHIP } 


The National Association has been warmly welcomed into every 
section of the United States, and now Canada has done its best to 
surpass all predecessors as an ideal meeting place for American 
teachers, and few will say it has not succeeded. Toronto has won 
again her title to be the “ Qaeen City,”’ and royal was the impres- 
sion made upon the thousands of teachers who for the first time 
crossed the imaginary line and slept on foreign soil. 


Welcome. 

James L. Hughes, inspector of the Toronto schools, presided 
over the welcome session on Tuesday afternoon, July 14. The im- 
mense hall was packed by representatives of every state, territory, 
and province north of Mexico. To the same tune the two national 
anthems were sung; ‘* My country, ’tis of thee,’ blended with 
** God save our gracious Qaeen.”’ 

In welcoming the Association, Chairman Haghes dwelt on the cer- 
tainty that the peaceful relations of the two countries would be pre- 
served, so long as the teachers of Canadian and American youth 
continued to meet together in the effort to give better, higher, and 
grander ideals for the profession. The government representatives 
were detained at O:tawa. and so a school man, Prin. Geo. M. Grant 
of Queen’s University, Kingston, welcomed the teachers to the Do- 
minion. He spoke also as the representative of the Canadian uni- 
versities. Principal Grant emphasized the feeling of good fellow- 
ship and brotherly love which should animate those present. They 
were all cousins off on a picnic, bound to enjoy themselves. The 
Americans and Canadians are both British; the Americans have a 
greater share in the English flag even than in their own. Both 
flags represent the great cause of humanity to the world. 

The minister of education for Ottawa, G. W. Ross, told of the 
debt the provinces owed the States in education. Fifty years ago 
Dr. Ryerson, the founder of the Ontario school system, studied the 
systems of Europe and the United States, and then selected that of 
Massachusetts as best adapted to the needs of Ontario. The Amer- 
icans are pioneers in some respects, and exponents in all respects of 
that higher civilization which is represented by free public and free 
high schoole, and what is of equal importance to our nationality, 
free universities. Let ue make the teachers of a nation, and we can 
defy any evil inflaence to destroy the pace or check the prosperity 
of the nation. Let the teacher be pure, high-minded, progressive. 
Caltivate patriotism and love of any honest flag that waves above 
you. Illustrate the importance of sincerity, honesty, and fraok- 
ness, of all those qaalities that make good citizens, so that all your 
pupils may aid in the progress and glory of the great Anglo-Saxon 


race. 

Hon. G. Oaimet, superintendent of instruction for Qaebec, was 
to have welcomed the Association in his native French, bat was 
unable to be at Toronto. Rev. Elson I. Rexford, president of the 
Qaebec Teachers’ Association, extended the bien venu of the French 
Canadians, a race which has preserved its language aud institu- 

ions in the midst of Anglo-Saxon communities, and has built up a 
literatare which stands first in the Dominion, and although six- 
sevenths of the people of Quebec are French Canadians, the re- 
maining seventh have their free separate schools, in the manaze- 
ment of which they are entirely undisturbed. Dr. Allison, saper- 
intendent of public instruction in Nova Scotia, extended a welcome 
from that province. 

Mayor E. F. Clark spoke for the city of Toronto. The Oatario 
teachers’ welcome took the form of an address, read by Pres. Wm. 
Mackintosh of the Provincial Association. 

Pres. W. R Garrett, in accepting the gavel, extended the thanks 
of the Association for the hearty welcome. It had been an experi- 
ment to leave the national soil, but success was no longer doubtful. 
Whatever we can find in Canadian systems or methods of edaca- 
tiop, or in Canadian thought, we will take with us as a pleasant me- 
mento of the great int>rnational meeting. If you should chance to 
find in our systems or methods or thoughts anything suggestive or 
useful, “’twas ours. ’tis yours.’’ Sec. E. H. Cook of New York 
followed President Garrett in extending the thanks of the members 
of the Association, and especially of the ladies. 

Dr. Wm. T. Harris spoke as the representative of the older to 
the younger offspring of that nation whose glory in the world’s bis- 
tory is that of the invention of local self-government, the greatest 
poli ical device for the protection of the individual and the preser- 
vation of his libarties. We do not regret our separation from the 
mother, but in studyiog your social and political forms, we see that 
you bave preserved much that we might well imitate. Canada’s 
union of central and local powers is more perfect than any we have 
yet achieved. We behold in the Dominion a more perfect balance, 
and it is a great opportunity for us to study and learn from a fresh 
experiment at local self-government and its preservation by common 
school education. 

Others who occupied three minutes by President Garrett's watch 
were Supt. J. M. Greenwood of Kansas City, Mo., and Chairman 
N. A. Calkins of the board of trustees. Pres. Ray Greene Haling 
spoke for the American Institute of [ostruction, the oldest teachers’ 
association, and for the northeast. Supt. Frank B. Galt of Tacoma 
represented the Pacific coast. He reviewed the history of his sec- 
tion and its wonderful development. Prof. T. Marcellus Marshall 
of Clamita, New Mexico, responded for the seven empires of the 
southwest, Viva Canada, viva Toronto, vivs la Keina Victoria! 
Sapt. N. H. Jones of Indiana represented the center of educational 
cultare, the north central states, and Prof. W. M. Beardshear of 
Iowa spoke for the great northwest. Three Southerners closed the 
afternoon’s exchange of greeting—Hon. Josiah H.. Shinn of Ar- 
kansas for the Southern Educational Association, Prof. William H. 
Bartholomew of Louisville, Ky., and State Sapt. John E. Massey of 
Virginia. 

aed W. Parker of Cook County Normal School, Chicago, 
presented the first paper of the meeting upon 


The School of the Future. 


[An abstract of this paper appsars on page 102. | 

The discussion of Colonel Parker's paper was opened by Supt. 
A. P. Marble of Worcester. There have been great modifications 
since the public school was founded, and no prophecy of the future 
should be made without mach consideration of the past and the 
present. The early settlers had no wealthy men to found schools, 
and so they founded them for themselves and for their obildren, 
The ideal of this country, the ideal of the founders, universa!, 
sompulsory, free education, is fast spreading. We believe that the | 


The latest Geography Methods will be a feature of the 
Journal this year, 


child should receive instruction for the good of the state, even 
more than for his own sake. The English schools, the lack of 
which resulted in the foundation of our school system, have never 
been free in our sense of the word. The school of the fature will 
not be English, French, nor German, but distinctly American. It 
will be in the hands of the people. The school must take up what 
the home no longer gives, physical and moral education, The old- 
time school had a limited scope and aim, whereas it is now ex- 
pected to direct the entire education. Time must be given for it 
to take upon itself its new, enlarged duties. The parent must ex- 
pect to pay for whatever burdens he asks the school to relieve 
him of. But the school of the future will not, cannot assume the 
place of the parent. Parents must be aducated to bear their part. 
The school of the future will teach upon a scientific basis, from 
facts derived by a careful study of the mind. Each bodily and 
mental function will be accurately mapped out. The achool of the 
future will deal leas with the material, more with the spiritual 
and divine. 

Inspector James L. Hughes of Toronto followed Superintend 
ent Marble. The school of the future will develop the physical 
nature more perfectly than it is developed at present. It will 
strengthen the bodies of the race, and make them more energetic 
in action and graceful in form; making men more healthful and 
less liable to disease; removing hereditary diseases and counter- 
acting hereditary tendencies; making the body more definitely re- 
sponsive to the will; developing the will itself by the exercise of 
its executive activity through the agency of the body, and giving 
intellectual and moral vigor. The school of the future will devote 
special attention to strengthening the weakest part of the nature of 
the child. The school should counteract the evil influences of 
heredity. He who develops either the intellectual, the physical, 
or the moral nature at the expense of the other two fightd against 
God. In the school of the future the pupils will originate most of 
the problems. The solution of problems is not as difficalt as their 
conception. The power to recognize problems definitely is infin- 
itely more important than the power to solve them. Before the 
child goes to school he discovers his own problems. The school 
reverses this plan. Nature made him a questioner; a seeker after 
truth ; the school makes him an answerer. Nature gave him power 
to see relationship; the school dwarfs this most important power. 
The power of solution depends on the power of recognition. The 
ehebel the future will train the execative powers. There is no use 
in training the receptive and reflective powers without training the 
executive powers. It is impossible to train the receptive and re- 
flective thoroughly except through the executive powers. The true 
test of education is the amount of productive activity it develops. 
The school of the future will give ample opportunity for awaken- 
ing and cultivating the special power of each individual. The 
whole being growa most rapidly by the direction of its own self- 
activity along the lines of its greatest power. Bat the school of 
the future will not be satisfied with the development of individa- 
ality alone. Individual power and individual liberty lose their in- 
fluence and their sacredness if confined to the individual. The 
mightiest agencies for good become the most potent for evil when 
perverted. Individual power demands individual liberty, individ- 
ual liberty brings individual responsibility, aud individual respons:- 
bility is glorified by codperation. Individuality purified from self- 
ishness is the lever that must lift the world. Cvcdperative, individ- 
ual self-activity will be the crowning ideal of the educational sys- 
tems of the future. 

President Stanley Hall of Clark opened the general discussion, 
The educational progress of the last fifteen years is greater than the 
advance in all preceding history. New and comprehensive school 
systems have sprung up throughout the world. Never before was 
there an institution so potent in shaping the character and career 
of young people. Everything worth living for depends upon eda- 
cation. But we must guard against too much system. ‘The body 
and mind of the child are injared by too great machine-like regu- 
larity and order. There must be individuality in the institution 
as well as in the individual. 

Nicholas Murray Butler spoke of the time required to teach the 
citizan to be individual and to be social as well. We have passed 
from pure individualism to the individualism of organic unity. We 
must teach the future generations to look out from the standpoint 
of the nation and of society, as well as from that of the individaal. 

Martha Schofield of the Normal and I[ndustrial School, Aiken, 
S. C., made a plea for the colored psople of the South in the school 
of the future. 

Colonel Parker cloxed the discassion. The school can never 
absorb nor supplant the home. ‘The teacher, parents, and all the 
family can actively engage in the education of the youngest child, 
and still have plenty todo. Rather the school will more and more 
become a supplement to home trainiog. The time is coming when no 
curriculum will be complete until the gicls are taught to study that 
mystery of mysteries, the little child. Every step of progress has 
come by the stady of the child. Progress will continue and all 
diffical.ies disappear by actual, close study of the laws of growth. 


SECOND Day. 


After the announcement of the committees, State Supt. J. R. 
Preston of Mississippi presented the first paper of Wednesday, 


upon 
The Teaching of Patriotism. 
This paper, in abstract, appears on page 99. 

McKay of the Halifax S ) High Schvol opened 
the discussion of this subject. Patriotism is love of the fatherland, 
but this fatherland must be more than the birthplace, in order to 
call out true patriotism. In the earliest times the family limited 
patriotic feeling and action. Bat the family has broadened and 
extended, until families have united into the nation or republic, 
and the grand culminating triumph is approaching, the federation 
and alliance of kindred peoples. A koowledge of the theory and 
practice of local government is important, but the idea must be 
extended. Local institutions must be grouped into the larger or- 
ganizitions, and from these the state and federal goverament 
evolved. It must be presented in an attractive form, and to teach 
the proper ideal of patriotism teachers must be living examples. 
They must inculcate the supreme idea that it is far nobler to live 
than to die for one’s country. They must combat the tendency to 
narrow patriotism to the state instead of broadening it to include 
the world. The world ia greater and grander than auy federation. 
Independence Day is worthy the admiration of all the world. Bat 
do not teach that it was indepsndeace from Great Britain 80 much 
as independence for the world from all tyranny. The history of 
one’s country is important as a means of teaching patriotism, but 
the border skirmishes of 1812 cannot inspire genuine patriotic 
ardor. Canada has obtained by evolation what America got by 
revolation, and to-day she has as great, if not greater, freedom, for 
in Canada the force of popular will is more quickly felt and more 
qnickly reeponded to than is the oase south of the imaginary line. 


Kach oan etudy the other and profit by the oth-r’s success and fail- 
ure, We can only look forward to the time when the whole 
world will be orgauviaed and when international law will direct all 
doing. Love of humanity is the grandest patriotism. 


(Ountinued on page 103.) 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, AUG. 13, 1891. 


WELL pone, President Garrett. 
LavuGu and be merry these days. 
Eat well and sleep long in vacation. 


Tue best summer schools ever held have been this 
year. 


EpucaTionaL wisdom and educational talking abound 
nowadays. 


A ic standard for ‘92 to reach is set by '91, Presi- 
dent Cook. 


Youne and Miller boomed Helena with tact, courtesy, 
and energy. 


TEN THOUSAND teachers of America are singing the 
praises of Toronto. 


He.enaA, Mont, won at Toronto. Now honor her by 
a cordial acceptance and a great response next July. 


SEATTLE made a lively fight and a good one. She was 
a little too far off for the courage of some of the delegates. 


Axsout three hundred first-class educational orators 
have enlightened the fifteen great educational meetings 
this summer, and a thousand equally brilliant men played 
auditors. 


THe coming discussion is, “‘ Which is better, to make 
the high schools more practical, popular, and more largely 
attended, or to give in the last year of the grammar 
school course a smattering of high school work ?” 


In the Chicago examinations for,teachers’ certificates, 
of the 26 applicants as principals of grammar echools 13 
passed ; as principals of primary schools 6 out of 13; 
as assistants in high schools 2 out of 21; as assistants in 
grammar and primary 149 out of 638. This is about the 


average in that city. 


THE cause and not the man bas been the theme all 
along the line this year, Education and not the educator 
has received attention, The child and nat the teacher 
has beon the thought in every gathering. The teacher 
does most for himself when he thinks least of himeelf, 


Hersert B. Avams, Ph.D., of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, is to be at the head of the Educational Depart- 
ment of the World's Fair, and C. Wellman Parks of 
Troy, N. Y., will represent Dr. W. T. Harris in prepar- 
ing for the best possible display of the works of the Bu- 
reau of Education. 


Coxorapo is determined to have the best normal school 
in America. She has the money and the students and is 
determined to find the man. Dr. Z. X. Snyder has been 
tempted by them beyond what most men could stand, 
but Indiana, Pa., is quite a temptation itself. How he 
will boom the great New West if he accepts the princi- 
palship at Greeley ! 


WE devoted four numbers of the JourNnat to the ed 
ucational meetings of the country, i. ¢., what would be 
one issue of a monthly. Into these we put more wis- 
dom in better form than was ever placed before the 
readers of any educational journal or periodical, both be- 
cause there was never before such an array of talent as 
these meetings in their entirety have offered, and because 
we never before had such good reports of the meetings 
held. 


Conrrrences CAanTONALES —M. Langier of the Aix 
Normal School, France, presents in the Revue Péda- 
gogique, the following outline for conférences cantonales, 
or county conventions. The effect of the close super- 
vision and the centralization of the entire school system 
is evident. It is gratifying to note that teachers in 
France are being educated by those having the power of 
leading them, to gradual independence and individuality : 


‘*T would wish that after a few of the most valuable pages of 
some one of our great pedag: g cal wri'ers have been read and die- 
cussed, and the practical application brought out, that the die- 
trict inspector designate a few books of which an account will 
have to be given at the next meeting. The most careful and the 
beet prepared of these accounts or analyses are to be sent to the 
higher inspector, who may publish them in the department bulle- 
tin. Or again, the inspector may indicate certain subj-cts to be 
treated, the preparation of which will require the study of special 
pedagogical worke. Everything possible should be done to induce 
the teachers to read and consult pedagogical works.’’ 


Pres G. Srantey Hatt will give the pedagogical 
turn to Clark University, Worcester, that has been de- 
sired. No other man, probably, is able to do what he 
can by way of enlisting teachers in the highest 


make a specialty of this department of preparing men of 
eminent ability for professorships of pedagogy in univer- 
sities, colleges, and normal schools ; for superintendents 
of state and city systems of education ; and for professors 
in specialties. No pains or expense will be spared to 
place the department upon a plane as high as that occu. 
pied by any department in any university. 


PuHILADELPHIA’s School of Pedagogy is taking shape. 
It is to be started this year. Only graduates of the Boys’ 
High School, or from other colleges of equal standing 
and who have received a degree of A. B., shall be eligible. 
The course will be one year, and upon graduation, the 
student will receive a collegiate teacher's certificate, and be 
eligible to teach in the 11th and 12th grades. The course 
at first will be similar to that pursued in the fourth year 
at the Girls’ Normal School, and the professors of the 
High School and Superintendent Brooks will constitute 
the faculty of the school. On and after September 1, 
1892, no teacher shall be eligible to teach in the 12th 
grade, nor after September, 1893, in the 11th grade with- 
out a collegiate teacher's certificate. 


A Memortat Votume.—Dr. W. H. Venable of Cin- 
cinnati is to write a memorial volume upon the life, ser- 
vices, and writings of the late Hon. John Hancock, state 
superintendent of the schools of Ohio. It will contain a 
fine portrait and about two hundred pages. The profits 
will go to Mrs. John Hancock as a memorial fond. for 
the education of her youngest son,—the teachers having 
assumed the responsibility of his education as a privilege. 
The price of the book will be $1.00, and 440 copies 
were subscribed for by the Ohio State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation Any of dur readers who would like to subscribe a 


phases of pedagogical observation and thought. He will]. 


‘dollar for the book and for this worthy object at the 
s.me time, can end us their names and they will be duly 
forwarded. The money is not to be sent until the book 
is published. Address the JourNnat or Epucartion, 
Boston, Mass. 


Tar InTeRNATIONAL NaTIONAL —The success of the 
Toronto meeting was most gratifying because of the unu- 
sual conditions, and it is with much satisfaction that we 
preeent, this week and next, the most complete and every- 
way satisfactory report, probably, ever given of any edu- 
cational meeting of such magnitude. The number in 
attendance was much greater than we had any right to 
expect. It was a gathering of the giants also. It was a 
time when great men were content to listen. It was one 
of the largest meetings ever held It had every advan- 
tage of the best meetings in the states, with the possible 
exception that the program lacked unity and purpose, and 
it gained much from the presence of the Canadian lead- 
ers. The location, the weather, the local management, 
the places of meetings, the spirit and good sense of the 
speakers, the patience and enthusiasm of the andiences, 
seem to have contributed much to the remarkable success 
of the meeting of 91. President Garrett bas a right to 
rejoice in the fruit of his arduous labors, and Secretary 
Cook earned the promotion so graciously accorded him. 


THE LIBRARY LAW OF WISCONSIN. 


It is interesting to watch the workings of the experi- 
ment being tried in Wisconsin, especially as it has a vital 
bearing upon the future introduction of school libraries in 
other states. 

Each year the treasurer of the town is allowed to with- 
hold from the money received from the school fund income, 
an amount equal to ten cents for each person of school age 
in his school district. This money is to be expended between 
July 10 and Aug. 31, in purchasing books selected from a 
list prepared by the state superintendent. The books thus 
purchased are then divided proportionately among the 
several school districts. The state superintendent is re 
quired to prepare the list of books just referred to. 
When a certain length of time has elapsed, the different 
districts exchange books, and in this way each pupil has 
the opportunity of using all the books. 

In accordance with this law, the state superintendent, 
Mr. O. E. Wells, has prepared a list of books for the 
ensuing school year, which he classifies into distinct divis- 
ions. Class I. contains books which are so helpful that 
each school should have them all the time; Class IT., 
such books as are needed by each school at least half the 
time. The books in these first two divisions are largely 
for younger pupils, because it is believed that younger 
pupils are more quickly trained to enjoy reading, and be- 
cause the older pupils can find pleasure in reading books 
especially adapted to younger children, while the reverse 
is not the case. Class III. is for older readers. 

The object of the law is fourfold :— 

1. To supplement, or add to the information gained 
from the textbooks in use in the school. 

2. To teach pupils to read books by themselves, inde- 
pendently. 

3. To train younger pupils to read at sight. 

4. To develop lines of thought and study not opened in 
the ordinary textbooks. 

The value of this law is clearly shown on its face, and 
it is one which should be more universally adopted. A 
love of books often cultivates a love of study, and the two 
are closely connected. Hearty encouragement is all a 
young child needs to get started in the right track, and a 
taste for reading cultivated early isan acquirement which 
is undoubtedly among the most valuable possible to attain. 


EDUCATION IN CANADA. 


The meeting of the National at Toronto has done much 
toward awakening the average teacher this side the line 
to an appreciation of the fact that the school system of 
Canada is one of the best in the world. The Duke de 
Rochefoucauld wrote a hundred years ago that the Cana 
dian who could read was a phenomenon. All this bas 


changed since Rev. Dr. Ryerson took the direction of 
affairs, Credit is also due Mr. Meilleur, Hon, Mr. 
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Chauveau, Bishop Strachan, and Sir J. George Hodgkins. 

It is very generally conceded that in many regards the 
school system of Ontario is the best in the world, and 
much that is best in the States came to us via Canada. 
While Horace Mann was struggling in Massachusetts for 
recognition and appropriations, Dr. Ryerson and Mr. 
Hodgkins were importing the best that Prussia had to 
offer the world educationally, and it was to Toronto rather 
than to Prussia that Dr. E. A. Sheldon of Oswego went 
for the inspiration for his famous object teaching methods 
and normal school spirit. 

Pecuniary aid is reliable and generous. In Quebec 
there is a superintendent of education who is not a par’ 
tisan, and in Ontario there is a minister of the crown who 
is responsible to the legislature. 

For the past twenty-two years the province of Ontario 
has expended for educational purposes $124,000,000, 
which for a people numbering little more than 4,000,000 
is @ generous allowance. The system is eclectic, combin- 
ing the best in the United States, Prussia, and Great 
Britain. In Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince 
Edward Island the schools are purely undenominational ; 
in British Columbia no religious creed or dogma is taught ; 
in Ontario the schools are undenominational, but every 
public high school is opened and closed with prayer and 
the reading of the Scriptures. In Quebec the schools are 
Roman Catholic and Protestant. Religious teaching is 
allowed, and in the Catholic schools the catechism is 
taught ; in the others the Bible is used as a textbook. 
Manitoba is attempting to make her schools undenomina- 
tional and to do away with separate schools altogether. 
There is the same restiveness over the working of the 
separate school principle in Ontario and Quebec. The 
Dominion of Canada has developed able educational men 
among whom, in addition to those already mentioned, 
are Principal Grant of Kingston, Sir Daniel Wilson of 
Toronto, Sir William Dawson of Montreal, Dr. George 
W. Ross of Ontario, and Inspector Hughes of Toronto. 
The meeting of 1891 has paid in many ways, but in none 
more than in the acquaintance it has given the United States 
and Canada. From this time forward the two will have 
much in common educationally. 


EDUCATIONAL PROPAGANDA.* 


BY ANDREW J. RICKOFF, NEW YORK. 


Have the leaders in our educational progress not made 
a mistake in directing their work too exclusively to the 
education of the teacher, and confining their discussions 
to questions of pedagogical inquiry, and in the meantime 
neglecting to keep the people informed of the progress of 
the schools, and especially of the difficulties in the way of 
their best development? In the old conventions of teach- 
ers and friends of education these questions used to form 
the main subjects of discourse. When, however, the first 
obstacles were got out of the way, when school systems 
had been established in every state, when normal schools 
had been established and school supervision finally secured, 
the lawyers, the doctors, the clergymen, the intelligent mer- 
chants and mechanics who had battled for the model leg- 
islation, stepped aside and left the work to be carried on 
by the teachers. At once a very considerable change took 
place in the membership of our educational gatherings, 
and we lost to a great degree the active codperation of 
those who had been classed in the earlier associations as 
the friends of education. The influence of these men had 
given a great impulse to the cause, but the schools did not 
cease to need their active support. Jt is needed in the 
rural districts, in the smaller towns, in the great cities, to 
obtain necessary legislation and to protect the interests 
of the schools against encroachments on their fands. 
against measures insidiously designed to impair their use- 
fulness or bring them into public contempt. The influ- 
ence of these men is still needed to secure the establish- 
ment of a greater number of normal schools, a more effi- 
cient supervision of school work, better provisions for pri- 
mary classes, the redaction of the number of their attend- 
ants to one half the average now placed under the instruc- 
tion of a teacher, especially in the cities ; the election of 
competent men on boards of education, the support of su- 
perintendents in their efforts te gecure the hest class of 


* This paper was read before the N, 4, at Toronto. 


teachers, and in every wise measure designed to promote 
the efficiency of the school. 

To secure the aid and active co-operation of the friends 
of education of every class, they should by every means 
possible be engaged in the work. Men feel an interest in 
what they favor, but love what they work for. But we 
need the active support of the less educated, even of the 
illiterate classes, and so should take every means to keep 
them informed of the work that is done for their children. 
The influence of the professional man on those who can 
give less attention to literature and educational affairs 
will secure their aid and co-operation, and then of both 
these classes upon those whose lot in life is still less for- 
tunate, but who love their children,—the illiterate,—will 
go far to make a constituency for the schools that will 
look out for their interests in the caucus, the primary 
meeting, and the election of school officers. 

But to obtain the co-operation of so many agencies, or- 
ganization and the aid of the press is indispensable. The 
nature of the organization should be determined with 
great caution, and the mode of its operation will be the 
result, perhaps, of many trials, and it may be of some 
failures, but it must come sooner or later. In the be- 
ginning, it may come from individual enthusiasm and de- 
votion to the cause of education. It may originate in the 
action to be taken by state educational associations, or 
possibly through the agency of a permanent secretary of 
this Association. But whether its origin shall be in 
individual inspiration, in state associations, in the Na- 
tional Association, or in some great educational mission- 
ary society, it must be thoroughly organized and extend 
its influence to every school district, north, south, east, 
and west. No cause has ever had a more powerful, a 
more intelligent agency within ite immediate control than 
this would have—every teacher of the land would be a 


possible agent. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


C. W. Bardeen of the School Bulletin did the honors for New 
York at Toronto, keeping open house at the Queen’s Hotel. 


Mrs. Annie Wittenmeyer, past national president of the Woman’s 
Relief Corps, has become an associate editor of Home and Country. 


Rochester, N. Y., has been added to the list of cities that have 
done the honorable thing by way of jadicious increase of teachers’ 
salaries. 

Professor Kirk, assistant superintendent of schools, Minnesota, 
has been in Boston, with Mre. Kirk, lenjoying the city and 
suburbs, 

I. Freeman Hall of Leominster, now widely known as a ekillfal 
and popular inetitute lecturer, goes to Natick, Mass., as superin- 
tendent of schools. 

One of the best thing at Toronto was a remark by a superintend- 
ent who said that in his town,—in the West,—there was a business 
sign that read ‘‘ A. E. Heath & Father.’’ 


Professor Pray of the Whitewater (Wis.) Normal School, and 
other teacher# from that school and the Milwaukee Normal, have 
been summering in Boston and at her seaside resorts. 


The population of the State of Nevada is the same as that of 
Somerville, Mags., and she has a total of 151 schoolhouses, with a 
school enrollment of 7,387, a loss since 1880 of 17 per cent. 


Dr. C M. Woodward of the St. Louis Manual Training School 
has been at Fitchburg, Mass. and at Riverside, R. I. for his vaca- 
tion. He does much for the manual training sentiment wherever 
he is. 

The differences in the Cortlandt (N. Y.) State Normal School have 
culminated in the appointment and confirmation by State Superin- 
tendent Draper of De. Francis J. Cheney as principal, to succeed 
Dr. J. H. Hoose. 


Caleb B. Metcalf, for many years a submaster in Boston and 
principal in Worcester, died at Sea Bright, N. J., Aug. 2, at the 
age of 77. He was the founder of the Highland Military Academy 
of Worcester, over which he presided for more than thirty years. 

By some strange clerical slip we were made to say in our edi- 
torial upon Prof. E. J. James of the University of Pennsylvania, 
that he was president thereof. He is the president of the Amer- 
ican Society for the Extension of University Teaching, also of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 

Boston bas been favored by summer visits from Supt. George 
Howland of Chicago, Supt. J. E. Bradley, Pb.D., Mivneapolis ; 
Supt. R. G. Young of Melena, Mont.; Gen. Joho Eaton, late U. 8. 
Comwmissicoher of Education; Pres. Charles F. Thwing of Adelbert 
College, Cleveland ; Prof. E. J. James of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

California is getting down to business. In 1889 Pasadena called 
Will S. Monroe to the superintendency, at $2,000; in 1890, River- 
sido called Mr, Keyes at $2,000; in 1891, Alexander E. Frye is 


called to San Bernardino at $2,500, and Mr, Knepper to Santa 
Barbara at $2,250. Young wen al! of them, scarcely one is thirty 
yeare of age, 


Dr. Ernst Richard has been elected director of the Hoboken 
Academy, and he will make it, or keep it, one of the best German- 
American schools in the country. He studied at Bonn, and has 
been in America for eight years. His admirable article in the JouR- 
NAL of July 9 was a sample of his clear thinking and philosoph- 
ical spirit. What Dr. Sach’s Collegiate Institute loses the Ho- 
boken Academy gains. 


The Italian Department lof ‘Education had Tact, Push, and 
Principle, by Wm. M. Thayer, translated for use in the schools, 
some two years since, and now his latest book, Success and its 
Achievers, is being translated for the same purpose. A letter from 
Senator Rossi of Schio, one of the leading educators of Italy, says : 
** It is a superior work adapted to both young and old, the refined 
and uncultured, and its fine engravings contribute much to make it 
attractive. One of our best editors, Signor Ulrica Heopli of Milan, 
will assume the translation and publication of it in the same style 
as Tuct, Push, and Principle, which is already a text for the Italian 
language in the highest schools of the kingdom. It will be reduced 
in siz jast enough to popularize it with Italian readers.”’ 


The New Jersey Teachers’ Association did well to emphasize its 
loss through the death of Prin. Charles Gates of Schoo! 35, New 
York City, a resident of Newark. His was one of the largest and 
most popular grammar schools of the largest city in America. It 
was an impressive sight at his faneral to see hundreds of the pupils 
of his school form in two colamns and march on either side of the 
procession from the church to the cemetery. Mr. Gates was born 
among the Berkshire Hills of Massachusets in 1830, and was a 
graduate of the Westfield (Mass.) Normal School. His first teach- 
ing wasin the rural schools of Massachusetts, but at the age of 
twenty-two he became a teacher in School No. 35, New York City, 
whose principal he was for twelve years before he died. He was 
at one time a member of the Newark Board of Education. He 
was an enthusiast in the ‘‘ Socratic priaciple,’’ and was a devout 
admirer of Pestalozzi. He was a rare man, a genuine friend, of 
scholarly habits, and a poet by nature. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


A DEFINITION. 
Witticus —What is » pathologist, old man ? 
Du Iman—Give it up. 
Witticus—Why, a man who makes paths, to be sure, you stupid. 


UNGRATEFUL. 

Irate Mother (Mra. Malaprop)—Mary Jane, what’s that letter 
you have in your hand? Bat you needn't tell me; I know what 
it is. You’ve been corresponding incandescently again, you un- 
grateful girl. 

THE RETORT ABUSIVE. 

Freshleigh—Your face is very familiar, sir. 

Gruphley—If it’s half so familiar as your manner, young man, I 
ehould want to have it changed. 


WANTED THEM ALL. 


Uncle Hayseed (as finger bowls are brought on at the hotel )—I 
say, waiter, won’t you bring a piece of soap and a towel ? 


THIS AND THAT. 


Meadowlark, 
Glow like a spark 
That will set the fields afire ; 
Tenderly whistle 
On top of a thistle 
A “‘turilee”’ to your mate up higher 
In a dusty locust-tree. 
There! There! 
Away care, 
And a dream comes over me. 


Radyard Kipling’s grandparents on both sides were Wesleyan 
ministers. 

George W. Cable is spending the summer hard at work in his 
Northampton home, ‘‘ Red House.’’ 

Next to America, France employs more women in clerical posi- 
tions than any other country. 

J. T. Trowbridge is now in Berlin. He will travel during the 
summer and settle in Paris for another winter. 

It is proposed to erect a monument to mark the landing of Hen- 
drik Hudson on the shore of New Jersey on Sept. 4, 1609, 

George Kennan is famous for a wonderful memory. He is a 
great reader, and retains a marvelous amount of what he reads. 

Shakespeare and Molére are said to be the only books that 
Lord Randolph Churchill takes with him on his tour through 
Africa. 

The three hundredth anniversary of the birth of Johann Amos 
Comenius occurs on March 28, ’92. Plans have already been 
formulated abroad to properly celebrate the day, under the charge 
of an able committee. 

News from Dr. Carl Lumhoetz, who is conducting a scientific ex- 
pedition in the wilds of northern Mexico, announces that the jour- 
ney has proved a great success. Many important specimens of 
birds, plants, and fossils have been collected, and some remarkable 
cave and cliff dwellings discovered, some of them in almost perfect 
condition. 

Wm. F. Willonghby and Miss M. C. de Graffenreid, both of 
Washing'on, D. C., received the priz» offered by Amélie Rives for 
the bast essay apon “Child Labor,’ and Mrs. Jennie Rice Ware 
of the Worcester High School received honorable mention, the 
fact being, as we chance to know, that the three were regarded by 


the committee ag almost equally meritorious. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 
[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to,-8vo, 12mo, etc. give little indi- 


cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafier give the measure of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length | 


CuamBers’ Vol. VII.—Maltebrun to 
Pearson. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. Price, $3 00. 
This seventh volume is fully up in extent and careful revision to 

the high standard set by the preceding volumes of the new edition. 

The present number, which extends from “ Maltebrun to Pearson,’’ 

includes an unusual amount of information of special interest to 

Americans, such, for instance, as the lengthy article on the Navy, 

with plates and descriptions of the latest armored warships, the 

fine sketch of the late Cardinal Newman and his work, and the full 
and excellent reports on the Negroes and Mormons. A most in- 
teresting and exhaustive article, with statistics, on that great Amer- 
ican institution, the Newspaper, is alaoto be noted There are be- 
sides, papers on the states and cities coming under these letters, 
on which have been expended the most painstaking care and thor- 
ough revision in brioging the information down to the latest date 
Accompanying these are a variety of valuable maps printed in 


Chambers’ Encyclopedia has always held a first-rate rank among 
works of its class, and the new edition, with its complete and re- 
liable text, convenient size, and reasonable price, is particularly 
well adapted to general use. 


Tae Great Epics or Mepimvat Germany. By 
George Theodore Dippold. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 323 pp. 
Price, $1 50. 

The Night of a Thousand Years does not offer at first thought a 
tempting subject for the histori n, the biographer, or the literary 
critic, bat De. Dippold bas the genius to appreciate light in a dark 
place, and he has found in the poetry of the Dark Ages instances 
of poetic power that do credit to his research as well as to the Ger- 
man mind. 

The special value of the book is the art with which he makes bis 
aketch of each epic a mirror, in which its main features are faith- 
fully reflected, a revelation of the period whose life it rekindles. 
He has the good sense, in writing of the histors uf the German 

try of this period, to give more of the essentials than have been 
ae presented, and at the same time not to weary the reader 
with the inevitably uninteresting details thereof. The main part of 
the volume is, of course, devoted to the always facinating Song of 
the Nibelangen Hoard. The translations of the song are especially 
well done, and show how thoroughly Professor Dippold has made 
the rhythmic story a part of himself. 


A New Comevere Arirametic. By E. E. White, 
M.A., LL.D. New York: American Book Co. 360 pp., 74x 5. 
The publishers re-present Dr. White’s two-book series in thor- 

oughly attractive form. It has been for eight years one of the 

most usab!e, sensible series of arithmetics in the market. There 
are bat ten definitions by way of introduction, short, sharp, and 
clear, Numeration and notation occapy but four pages. Addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division are all treated skillfully 
in eighteen pages. All the doubtful subjects are relegated to the 
appendix, from which the wise teacher will never call them forth. 

Of the firat book we spoke in high commendation lately, The 

Complete Arithmetic ia the work of a thoughtful man, a philosopher, 
having at command the logic of mathematics and the philosophy of 
teaching, who at the same time senses the practical. 


Evementary Science Lessons. Standard II. By W. 

Hewitt. Nsw York: G. P. Sons. 

We mentioned, some time since, Practical Object Lessons, the 
lowest grade book of this series. These are the most satisfactory 
Jessons we have seen in print. There are thirty-six, on such eub- 
jects as a glass of water, glycerine, wax, chalk, a hammer and 
nails, pendalum, magnet, and a pair of scales. Each lesson con- 
tains, first, an analysis outline, which is followed by elaborate ex- 
planatory notes. They are srranged in groups, each of which de- 
velops some general idea of either the main properties of a typical 
substance or the characters of a special class of bodier. The last 
lesson in each group serves for the recapitulation of the principal 
facts observed in the preceding lesson, and at the same time shows 
their connection with each other. A teacher, even though un- 
trained, can take this book and make a success in the obj sct-teach- 
ing of any subject. 
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The Uncle of an Angel; by Thomas A. Janvier——Tales of Two 
Countries; translated by William Archer—Doliy; by Maria Louise 
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Heimra; by William Black; price, 50 cen‘s—~A Group of Noble 

an: elch Carlyle; rs. exander Ireland. w 

enny’s Ordeal; by Leon de Tinseau——Misjudged; by W. : 
bur York: Worthington Co. 

The Blacksmith of Boniface Lane; by A. L O. E.; price, $1.00— 
Loyal Hearts; by Evelyn Everett Green; price, $1 75——Alison 
Walsh; by Constance Byelyn: price, $1 50 —-The Globe Hand Atlas; 
by J. G. tholomew, F. R. G 8; price, $102. New York: Thomas 


‘Cy Ross” ; by Mellen Cole; price, 25 cents. New York: J. 8. Ogilvie. 

Elements of Civil Government; by Alexander L. Peterman; price, 60 

6 Teacher’s Hand-Book of Sléjd; by Otto omon ; d 
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The Complete Music Reader; by Charlies E. Whiting; price, 90 . 
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The Present and Future of Harvard College; an address by William 
Watson Goodwin. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Practical Lessons in German; by A. Albin Fischer; price, 40 cents. 
Philadelphia: Fischer’s School of Language 

The Story of the O'yssey; by Dr. Edward Brooks; price, $1 25. 
Philadelphia; The Penn Pub. Co. 

Geography, History, and Civil Government of Vermont; by Edward 
Copant; price, $1 25. Rutland, Vt.; The Tuttle Co. 

Bacteria and Their Products; by German Sims Woodhead, M.D ; 
price, $125 New York: Scribner & Welford. 

Church and Creed; by R. Heber Newton; price, 75 cents—~—The 
Story of Portugal; by H. Morse Stephens; price, $1.50——Memoirs of 
the Prince de yey (Vol. IIL); edited by the Duc de Broglie; 
price, $2.50—-The f Collector’s Hand-Boo ; by Charles 8. New- 

all; price, $2.00. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

A Graded List of Common Words Difficult to Spell; compiled by 
James H. Penniman; price, 20 cents. Philadelphia: Sherman & Co. 

Vacation Time; by H. 8. Drayton, M.D.; price 25 cents. New York: 
Fowler & Wells Co 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


(Continued from page 103.) 


Dr. Williams of Missouri said that love of country is, next to 
love of God, the grandest sentiment of the human heart. Let the 
children be taught loyalty to their country, loyalty to the duties of 
free citizenship, loyalty to genius, to the beauty aad grandeur of 
their country,—its history, traditions, scenery, climate. — Caltivate 
a reverence for the past, a pride in the present, a belief in the pos- 
sibilities of the future. Love of home and native land is the civil- 
ization of the race. . 

Pres. C A. Blanchard of Wheaton College, Illinois, believed in 
plaving before the cultivation of emotional patriotism the develop- 
ing in men of thoroughly honorable characters. Good men will be 
patriotic. The way to implant the love of liberty that will carry 
on the struggle to certain triamph is to cultivate strong moral 
principles. Ethical training should be in no way sectional. The 
tendency should be, not to make the mechanic a good mechanic 
nor the lawyer a good lawyer, but to make of both good men. 
All teaching should blend in the attempt to produce good men and 
women. Go back to the Sermon on the Mount and begin by mak- 
ing apoble, trae, Christian man. 
Francis W. Parker of Chicago declared that true patriotism is in- 
stinctive. Patriotism must take in every child under the sun 
Oar ideals have been in the past, bat we are turning to the belief 
in a mighty, ideal fature. There is a great difference between 
worshiping and reverencing the past. We look at the past and 
take from it all that it can cffer for the solution of the future 
problems. 

- W. D. Atkinson of South Carolina emphasized the fact that pa- 
triotism is not an end in itself. The eternal right and truth are 
greater than the rights of any state. We must strive to bring our 
country up to the ideal, world patriotism. The highest good of a 
natioa is not always its self-interest in a single case. . 
W. A. Douglass of Toronto told of his study of the states daring 
the last political campaign. There was a surface patriotism which 
hoisted banners ‘‘ Down with Britain,’’ but there was the deeper 
patriotism which sent food to starving Irish peasants and Birming- 
ham cotton workers. Hamanity is larger and grander than coun- 
try. If the people are taught the great, human rights, the national 
rights can be safely trusted in theie hands. Society is an arrange- 
ment. 

Superintendent Preston closed the talk by testifying to the easen- 
tial loyalty and patriotism of the Southern Siates. He was a 
Southern man, and he honored his ay oe who fought for their 
honest convictions and beliefe. They bave now accepted the de- 
cision and are as true as they ever were to the Union. The young 
man of the South is more patriotic to-day than he ever was before. 
North and S»uth are working together for the glorious consumma- 
tion of the federation of the governments and peoples of the world. 


The History of the N. E. A, 


was the subject of the latter half of the morning. Zalmon Rich- 
ards of Washington, second, and firet surviving, president of the 
Association, was of all men the one best fitted to present the lead- 
ing paper. [A synopsis of the paper by Dr. Richards is given 
on page 102. 

Dr. E C. Hewett of Normal, Ill., followed Dr. Richards. The 
modern history of the Association begins with the great Madison 
meeting of 1884. The leaders made up their minds to boom the 
N. E. A. in trae Western style, and they succeeded. The results 
are atill seen and felt. The press of the country has found out that 
there is a national association of teachers, and that the school- 
master is very much abroad, holding great influential meetings. 
The Association, instead of calling upon the leaders yearly, has 
paid its bills, and now has $36,000 invested in good securities. 
One of the greatest benefits has bean the acqaaintanceships formed 
by men and women from every section of the country. The gain 
to the teachers in geographical knowledge and general information 
is wcrth far more than it has ever cost. It has been charged that 
the Association has been ran by a ring. Perhaps so, but it has 
been a working, honest ring, and one that it would have been im- 
possible to do without. The one great need of the Association at 
present is some officer who shall do the vast miscellaneous business 
and be paid for it, giving all his time to the work of the N. E A. 
He should have an office close to the educational center of the 
country, near the Bureau of Education in Washington. The Asso- 
ciation already has a fund, the interest of which would nearly pay 
the salary of such a man, and the increased interest that would re- 
salt from his continual stirring up of different sections of the country 
would more than make up the balance, Such an officer would gain 
each year in experience and in ability to make the meetings more 
successful, besides relieving the elected officers of a great deal of 
hard work and reeponsibility. . 

The first paper of the evening was by Dr. Wm. T. Harris, upon 
“* The Present Status of Education in the United States.’’ [This 
paper is given on page 100 | 

** The Educational System of Oatario’’ was ably outlined by the 
minister of education for the province, Hon. G. W. Roses. [An 
abstract of this paper appears un page 101. | 


TuirD Day. 


On Thursday morning, Sapt. A. P. Marble of Worcester, Mass., 
reported the nominations for offivers of the Assosiation, and upon 
motion of Ray Greene Haling of Naw Bedford, Mass., they were 
declared elected. The officers for 1891-92 are: 

President —E. H. Cook of New York. 


Secretary —R. W. Stevenson of Kansas. 
Treasurer—J. M. Greenwood of Missouri. 
Spelling Reform 
was upon the program as a result of a special reqaest from the 
Minnesota State Teachers’ Association. H. W. Brewster of Min- 
nesota, chairman of the committee upon this subject, read a report 
discussing at length the importance of a reform in English lan- 
guage, and reviewing the history of the agitation for a simplifica- 
tion in spelling. By carefol and systematic efforts a phonetic 
alphabet has been wrought out by English philologists and twenty- 
four rules agreed upon, which will simplify the spelling of thirty- 
five hundred words, chiefly by the omission of silent, useless, and 
burdensome letters. School expenses would be greatly lessened by 
a thorough reform, while the mechanical cost of books would be 
decreased one sixth. For centuries the English language has grown 
and changed without any recognized authority to shape it into log- 
ical or artistic form. The vast vocabulary of nearly 200,000 words 
should be critically analyzed, sifted, reclassified, and extended. 
The deficiency of exclamations and intensives should be supplied 
to relieve the pressure finding vent in notorious profanity. The 


Socialism; by John Stuart Mill; price, 25 cents) New York: The |8!oe#ries of technical terms and terminology should be systematizad 


by Maria 8, Cumm| Bos 
Lam ar . Cummipgs; price, 25 cents. ton: 
Houghton, Miffin & Go. 
American Literature; by Julian Hawthorne and L3onard Lemmon; 
pete. $! : C. N York 
ucation an eredity ; - M. Guyau; price, $1 25. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. yan; peiee, § 


and extended. The accumulations of fragmentary, heterog 
and discordant inflections should be renovated “tell reclassified 
The prine ples of pronunciation should be harmoniz3d more fully 


Physiology in all phases of of its comm P 
cation is to be treated of in the Journal thie years 7 


i tic taste. The many complex rules of spelling should 
ie by natare’s simple and only rule: Spell all words in 
the quickest, easiest way. The report recommended the appoint- 
ment of d committee on spelling, or language reform, and outlined 
its work, culminating congress at the Colambian 

ition, Chicago, in 4 
a Vickroy of St. Louis continued the committee's report. 
The true office of alphabetic writing is truly and intelligently to 
represent spoken speech. Sound and sign should mutually agree 
in signifying one thing and ove only. The Philological Society has 
prepared an alphabet of thirty-eight letters, although this lacks 
four for ideal completeness. Six new consonants have been sup- 
plied to fill vacancies now existing. The various changes proposed 
should shorten the period of primary instruction by about two years, 
and enable pupils to enter the higher branches at a much earlier 


riod. 
por. H. Lincoln of the Lyman School, Boston, told of the early 
attempts in this country to agitate the subject, and gave a number 
of illustrations of the need of doing something, so that Stephen 
would not need to be brought forth from step and hen, and that 
scissors might be spelled in something less than five hundred thou- 
sand different authorized ways. 

William Houston, librarian of the Ontario Parliamentary Library, 
spoke of the need of reform from the standpoint of a philologist. 

Dr. Zalmon Richards eaid that from his experience he thought 
that young children should be taught from a phonetic basis. ‘ 

Messrs. Stevenson and T. Marcellus Marshall took part in the 
discussion of the committee’s report, which was referred to the new 
board of directors. 

Miss Julia Tutwiler of Livio e, Ala, entertained the 
audience with the story of her year’s experience in 
A German Model Schoo’, 


Miss Tutwiler described at length the Model School for Girls of the 
Protestant sisters at Kaiserswerth, its location, and the difficultice 
attending her attempt to obtain admittance The course of study 
was much more limited than at any American school. There was 
no Latin or Greek, or any mathematics above arithmetic. They 
study their own language with great care, and speak it with fluency 
and sweetness. Attention is paid to expression throughout the 
course. Every lesson is a language lesson. The literature is 
studied thoronghly, and much of the classic writings is committed 
to memory. The study of hymnology is one of the most important 
branches of the curriculam. Forty hymns, half the number re- 
quired until a year ago, are required of every one preparing to 
teach. These are prepared with a thoroughnass and care of which 
we have no knowledge in America. The pupil mast bs able to re- 
cite or sing them, to tell their history, and the names of writer and 
composer. The poem must be analyzed, figures of speech explained, 
and all Bible passages in any way referred to repeated, and the ref- 
erence ¢xplained. Whatever reason for being the bymn may have 
must be told. Geography and history go together, and include all 
kindred branches. The stady of German history goes back till it 
inclades the history of all Europe. The poetry and romance of 
history are given a prominent place. French and English are 
taught, and the pupils of the school criticised my American brogue. 
Accurate observation and the logical memory receive careful train- 
ing. Housewifery, sewing, jand fancy-work receive equal atten- 
tion. But slight attention is paid to the natural sciences. There 
is almost no textbook teaching. It is considered folly for the 
teacher to expect the pupils to recite leesons without the aid of the 
book which the teacher cannot do without.. Would-be teachers are 
shown the importance of knowing a subject much better than they 
expect the pupils to know it. Throughout the course there is never 
any surcharging, no muddling of brains. The pupils become 
gentle, thoughtful, clear-headed women. The best results of the 
school come from its distinctly Christian character. The pupils see 
that everywhere and in everything all is founded upon the great 
truths of the Bible. This Christian ter permeated and col- 
ored the whole school. The address closed with a noble plea for 
more of this same Christian instruction for American youth. The 
Bible must be preserved in the school. 


Ethical Training. 


Charles Ds Garmo of Bloomington, Ill., presented the report of 
the special committee on pedagogical inquiry, ‘‘ A Basie of Echical 
Training in Elementary Sohools.’’ The paper was a plea for the 
will training of children and the better utilization of the material 
within the grasp of teachers. It can hardly be said that American 
teachers are not awake to the need of moral training for their 
pupils, but their work consists more of earnest longings than of fol- 
lowing any systematic methods for meeting the deficiency. Nothisg 
tangible has yet been devised. Instruction has developed along in- 
tellectual lines, to the neglect of a pedagogy of will-training. 
Moral training should be separated into two distinct processes, —one 
dealing with man in his relation to himself and to God; the other 
dealing with his relations to society. The first should bring about 
that sense of freedom in which volition and jadgment agree, and 
makes the inner conscience tensitive and true. Te second the 
problem is to fiad out the ethical duties of man to man, and bend 
the pipil’s mind to a conception of that daty. Behavior in the 
s¢hoolroom should be a model for life. Attention, whether forced 
or spontaneous, is the starting point of all ethical training. Iater- 
est presupposes and culminates in desire. Motives arise from de- 
sires, and interest is midway batween passive attention and active 
volition. Practical morality should be taught, that the child may 
feel the desire to do that which he regards ae right in his relation 
to his fellows. Moral ideas should be formed, about which char- 
acter can be crystallized. This objective, practical morality can 
and should be so taught as to interest the mind and heart of the 
child. The main object in teaching should be to enable the indi- 
vidual to pass through the experience of the ages without the pain 
that experience originally cost. Teach the child to win this moral 
victory before the battle is fought. The ethical trainiog should 
consist of study ia the classic imaginative literature,—the fairy tales, 
myths, legends, and folk lore,—and after these the higher imagina- 
tive and dramatic literature. This course should be followed by 4 
study of the concrete biographical stories of history. 

Frank M. McMarray of Normal, lil., gave a thorough exposition 
of the moral training which coald be gotten out of Robinson Crusoe, 
a book which combined the most important moral content with in- 
structive facts. I: is primarily the history of a human soul. It 
contains the philosophy of history, and the child reader lives 
through, not only the experiencesof Robinson, but also through the 
progress of civilization. History can be taught in the fourth and 
fifth years so as directly to affect and control the moral actions of 
children, by teaching the motives which have and which should 
govern action. All should result in greater self-activity and in 
greater control of the whole self. 

The evening session opened with the report of Hon. Andrew S. 
Draper for the committee on resolutions. The resolutions, besides 
the usual +xtension of thanks expressed most heartily towards the 
people of Toronto, resolved that the last year seems to have ex- 
ceeded all previous ones in educational growth and developmen’. 
and dealt with gifts to higher institutions, university extension, 


round table conferences and original investigation of educational 
topics, improvements in elementary edacation, the kindergarten, 


‘the importance of closer relationship of the eutire educativnal sys- 


tem, special professional training for \teschera, expert, professional 
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supervision, the enlargement of educational activity in the southern 


states, improved educational facilities for Indians and the regular 
army, and the importance of preparing # fair and creditable exhibit 
of educational work for the Columbian Exposition of 1893. Care 
having been taken that the report should contain nothing that 
might not meet with universal approval or that might lead to dis- 
cussion, it was unanimously adopted by a rising vote. 

Pres. Merrill E. Gates of Amherst made the address of the even- 


Upor 
The Teaching Profession, for Light and Power. 

To men whose eyes are opened, the interest of American life lies 
not in war nor architecture, nor in social forms, but in the noble 
strife, everywhere evident, to educate, to uplift the masses. We 
believe in the common, every-day people. With as the indus- 
trial organizition has replaced the military. In a peacefal, in- 
dustrial society, engaged in developing the resources of a con- 
tinent, we do our work as teachers. But in this practical life 
there are still heroic contests to be waged, and this body of teach- 
ers represents the assembled forces of our party. The struggle be- 
tween ideas and righteousness, on the one side, and stupidity and 
sin on the other, is a warfare that never ceases. Unless the men of 
ideas kill stupidity into a higher life, stupidity will kill ideas! 
However society may be ‘‘ reorganizad,”’ it is still ideas that must 
rule, if the world is to prosper. Only by welcoming in your own 
life and diffasing among others the sway of ideas can you be ‘‘ mas- 

ters of the art of living well.”’ 

But forgetting this warfare of ideas with stupidity in which you 

are all leaders, if we try the teacher's work by economic tests its 
value is manifest, and is immeasurable. When we take into ac- 
count the vast educational system, no meeting that assembles on 
the continent this year represents so vast a prodactive force as does 
this Association. The difference in worth to society, to the state, 
between the stolid, unskilled, ignorant laborer who bas known 
nothing of the uplift of education, and the most intelligent and 
public-spirited of our citizons—who can estimate? All due credit 
given to the inflaence of home and family, it is still the school, the 
system of education from lowest grades to highest institutions, 
which works the difference. There are no such producers of values 
as true teachers! All men are born to be laborers. It is an hon- 
orable title, that of worker. All mon have aright to it who work 
faithfally, whether with hands or head. Let no attempte to refine 
upon distinctions between capital and labor d:«prive you of your 
honorable right to be classed as one who labors. Jast in propor- 
tion as a laborer’s skill and intelligence increase, his effisiency and 
value as a productive laborer increase. Added p wer so to use bis 
brain as to make the work of his hands more effactive, does not 
make him any the less truly a laborer. Close, accurate, consecutive 
thiokiog is the hardest work men do. When we seek for the com- 
mon manhood which makes all men brethren, we fiad one mark of 
it in the common obligation to work. But those who seek to so 
limit ‘‘work’”’ and ‘‘labor”’ as to shut out intelligence and brain 
power, are leveling down, not up. Labor is the source of all 
wealth only when laborers are understood to inclade all who 
work with hands or brain; and when we thus understand it, 
dangerous socialistic talk of the ‘ natural antagonism between labor 
and capital’ becomes pointless. 
- True education increases knowledge, but still more emphatically 
does it develop power. Our own age is awakening wonderfully 
to the truth that edacation is essential to trae manhood, and that all 
sorts and conditions of men should receive an education. The de- 
sirability of an education for all has never before been clear to all 
classes of men. We no longer find any who venture to argue that 
it is well to have an ignorant body of toilera to do the world’s 
hardest work. Toilers with the hand are now expected to be men 
who think, — men who at least wish their children educated. 
Gradaally man is taking possessioa of his entire being, is learning 
that whatever may be his cccupation, he hasa right to use fally al! 
hie powers. 

Practically and manifestly, to-day the question of popular edu- 
cation is the all-important question. The school takes the child 
out of the home and family aod introdaces him to relations of 
equity, with his equals, where are formed his life-long conditioning 
habits of intercourse with others. The echool thus forms the fatare 
citizen. ‘* What you would have come ont io the life of the nation, 
you must put into the school and universities,’’ bas long been a maxim 
of government in Germany. To form a true man is the highest ob 
jet of all teaching. The ideale under which the teacher does his 
work will in no slight measure determine his power thus to rain 
manly men and true womanly women. Since ‘* duty is the one art 
to be daily practiced,’’ since even Professor Huxley defines the 
obj set of en education to be “ the ability to do the thing you have 
to do when it ought to be done, whether you like to do it or not,’’ 
—the strengthening of the will, the development of character, —that 
is to say, of moral power,—is the most important phase of the 
teacher’s work. 

Can conscience, can moral law be made dominant in society, in 
politics, in international relations? Some notable indications of 
progress toward this goal have been manifest in the quick and clear 
appreciation of moral standards by the public, where cases of im- 
morality were involved ia the army and in high social circles in 
England, and by the notable lessons of peaceful arbitration given 
to the world by the two nations, by Great Britain and the United 
States! That moral power in character may resalt from the teach- 
er’s work, the teacher must know the power of personality, must 
learn to draw moral power from that one supreme Personality 
whose will and work are manifest in the world of nature, in the 


us the one perfect Man who is also God, whose love furnishes the 
oe dynamic which holds men true to goodness and saves the 
world. 

Professor Wm. Clark of Trinity University gave an admirable 
exposition of ‘‘ The Development of Elementary 


Education in Great Britain.’’ 


The educational systems of England and Scotland differ greatly 
from those of America. Education there is a growth of time. 
Scotland has had an excellent system of education from before the 
Reformation instituted by John Kaox. The peasantry of Scotland 
have been about the best educated peasantry in the world. Eag- 
land is far behind Scotland in this respect. The English govern- 
ment began to subsidize education In 1832, with a grant of £20,000 
for the building of schools and promoting education. Up to 1870 
there was no regular provision for the education of the poorer 
classes. The bill of 1870 made the best of what was already in ex- 
istence, and filled in where there was nothing before, resulting in a 
mixed system. It required that a echool board should be set up 
where there was already no provision for education. Every one 
has to subscribe for the school rate, and many have also to subscribe 
for the church and board schools. The problem of free education 
is now before the House of Commons, and wi'l be solved so as not to 
interfere with what is good in the present system. In the English 
schools there.is no trouble about religious instruction. In the mat- 
ter of individuality, we have much to learn from the English. Not 
only Eton and Harrow, but the average English schools, give far 
greater variation and individuality than American schools. We are 
turning out boys and girls rather too much after one single pattern. 

Prof. Goldwin Smith made a few remarks upon the general sub- 
ject of English schools. In England a great struggle is going on 
oetween the secalar or state system and voluntary or parental sys- 
tem. Of the two, the secular appears to be the stronger, and in 
the eddying tide the politicians are fishing for votes. Our schools 
are far ahead of the old English schools in apparatus, textbooks, 
and appliances, but in the matter of the formation of character 
there is a chance for doubt. The voluntary system has apparent 
and admitted faults, but is not afflicted with the fatal malady of 
routine. 

Fourtu Day. 


De. Zalmon Richards and E. O, Lyte made « report for the com- 
mittee on necrology, reviewing the work of the past presidents of 
the Association, both of whom had been at the head of the edaca- 
tional systems of their respective statee, J. P. Wickersham and 


John Hancock. John E Massey of Virginia for the committee on 
honorary members nominated Hon. G. W. Ross, Minister of Eduaca- 
tion for Ontario; H. A. E. Kent, ex-chairman Toronto Public 
School Board; Goldwin Smith; Rev. Prin. G.M Grant; Thomas 
Kirkland, principal Toronto Normal School; Prof. Wm. Clark, 
Trinity; and Rev. E. I. Rexford, secretary of the Board of Eiuca 
tion of Quebec, and they were unanimously elected. 

The first paper of the session was read by Priacipal D. J. Goggin 
of the Winnipeg Normal School, Manitoba, upon 


The Professional Training of Teachers. 


It is the duty of the state to establish and support public schools 
in order that its youth shall receive that instraction, discipline, and 
training necessary for the enlightened discharge of the duties of 
citizenship. ‘There cannot be good schools without good teachers. 
Experience has shown that unless the state provides the training for 
teachers the supply will be iasuffisient to do the work of the public 
schools. At first, academic instruction alone was demanded of 
teachers. Next, professional instruction was combined with the 
academic. The principle of the division of labor and the incom. 
patibility of general and technical training have brought about the 
separation of general and professional instruction. The latter alone 
should be given in normal and training schools. In teaching 
method there mast be a review of the subject-matter, but the ob- 
ject of this review is not to broaden the academic knowledge of the 
teacher, but to lead him to view the sabject from the teacher’s 
standpoint. The stress is laid, not on what he kaoows, bat on how 
he came to know it. 

Fally one half the schools are taught by persons whose scholar- 
ship is insufficient to secure their admittance into the intermediate 
normal schools, even if there were enough of these to train them. 
There has arisen a demand for schools which shall take pupils of 
somewhat limited education and give them sach training as shall 
preserve their pupils from the grosser mistakes made by uotrained 
beginners. The primary normal school uodertakes this work 
The following outline includes all the essential topics for these 
schools, Thesciencs of education,—its natare snd aim The out- 
line of mental and moral science, and the application of its princi. 
ples to school government. The method of teaching each subject 
on the program of raral schools School government, organization, 
and management. School hygiene and physical training. The bis- 
tory of education is confined to the lives and doctrines of Comenius, 
Locke, Jacot >t, Pestalozzi, and Froebel. 

The intermediate normal school trains teachers to become as- 
sistants in towa or city schools, or to take charge of village and 
large rural schools. The course of study should include the nature 
and aim of education, teaching and instract oa ; psychology, logic, 
and ethics as the scientific basis of the art of education; applica- 


tion of these in the development and training of the intellectual 
and moral powers. Oatlines of general methods, and their appli 


light of reason and in-that revelation of His will which shows to: cation in the teaching of each subject. School organization, in- 


cluding school law, school management, and hygiene. Systems 
aid theories of education; eminent edneatore. Ia addition to the 
prescribed work, meetings are held each week for the debating of 
important pedagogical questions and for the reading of reviews of 
books and of summaries of valuable articles in edacational journale. 

Training is considered indispeasable for elementary teachers. A 

wider scholarship does not remove tho necsssity for training being 

given to those who are to teach advanced subjects to older atudents. 

The problems that arise in the organization, management, teach- 
ing, and discipline of high schools are not solved by intuition. The 
supervision of echools. the determination of courses of study, the 
examination and certification of teachers, etc , are matters that only 

fall within the province of those who have a wide scholarship aud 
a broad view of education. 

There has arisen a demand for high normal schools to do for 
supervisors and teachers in high schouls what the primary and in- 
termediate normal schools do for elementary teachers. This school 
will be an important factor in directing aud unifying educational 
effort, and its inflaence will be felt in all grades of schools. Sach 
schools already exist. In France there are two. The Normal 
College at Albany, New York, becomes purely professional in 1892, 
and undertakes the training of college and univertity graduates. 
In Manitoba there is a special normal school course for university 
graduates and teachers of the first class. In Ontario these studenta 
attend a training institute at Toronto. Applicants must have had 
previous training and experience. The session ia fifteen weeks in 
length. Practice teaching is dono in the city high schools. The 
course inclades the science of education, school organization and 
management, history of educatior, methods, manual drill, temper- 
ance and hygiene, school law and regulations. The department 
masters in the high schools are specialists, and each develops system- 
atically the best modes of dealing with cach subject in his depart- 
ment at each stage of a pupil’s progress. Each supervises the 
practice teaching in his department aud acts as critic. 

If previous training and experience are required, a session of five 
months is sufficient for one of these schools; if not, the usual scho- 
lastic year is short enough. The course of siuly should include the 
various theories of education: psychology, the nature of mind, its 
phases and powers, and methods of studying these; the principles 
of education dsrived from this study, and their application to teach- 
ing ; such a knowledge of deductive and inductive logic as will make 
clear the principles and roles of general method ; educational values 
and sequence of subjecte; special methods in intellectual, moral, and 
physical education; ethics, the feelings, the cousciencs, and the 
will; pedagogical conclasions derived from the study of man’s eth- 
ical nature; their application to instruction; portions of the his- 
tory of education that best exhibit the growth of educational ideas 
and furnish most help in organizstion and instruction; theories aud 
systems of education ; those educators whose philosophy, practice, 
or enthasiasm renders their labora valuab!e; features of their sys- 
tems that may profitably be introduced into our own echool govern- 
ment; school laws of the state, and discipliae of pupils; school 
hygiene; construction of school buildings. Pcactice includes obser- 
vation of primary and intermediate schools, which the students may 
afterwards supervise; observation in high schools, which they may 
afterwards teach ; criticism of seach work through statement of un- 
derlying principles; parpose and methods of supervision ; purpose 
and management of institutes. The weekly discussions inclade 
digests of works on pedagogy and of important educational articles 


business of the normal school not only to foster a taste for, bat to 
form a correct method of reading pedagogical works and articles. 
These digests compel careful, selec:ive, critical readimg and con- 
densed statement. The conferences not only make the pupils con- 
versant with educational topics of the dav, familiar with the rules 
of debate, and ready of speech, but also afford the professor oppor- 
tunities for insistiog on arguments being based on princip'es rather 
than opinions. The preparation we shou'd make for our profession 
means work, and takes time, bat the calling we have voluntarily 
chosen is one worthy our supramest efforts. It demands scholarship 
and training and enthusiastic devotion. Can avy preparation be 
too complete for such labor ? 

** Educational Propaganda’’ was the subject under which some 
excellent advice was given by Hon. A. J. Kickoff of New York. 
This paper appears on page 105. 
L ixty A. MacDonald of the Western School Journal, Topeka, 
treated 

The Independent District System. 


After tracing one possible origin of the district system, others 
being lost in the mists of iniquity, an atmoephere of iadubitable fit- 
ness, editor MacDonald gave numerous convincing facts to show its 
unadulterated evil effect. An independent district is a tract of 
couotry from one to twenty or thirty square miles in area, It elects 
ite own officers, in many cases levies its own taxes, employs its own 
teachers, determines the length of school terms to be three, four, 
five, six, or nine months as the whim of the moment may move the 
voters in annual merting assembled to determine, adopts a ccurse 
of study, or more often allows the course to follow the devious path 
|marked out at the sweet will of each teacher and pupil. This 
| block system under various forms prevails io at least 35 states. 
| Kansas, Nebraska, and other western states bave the system in its 
most unadulterated viciousness ‘The teachers are doing nobly, 


and the West has a magnificent motive power, with the most un- 
‘speakably inadequate machinery. One result is the inequa'ity of 
‘taxation and valuation of property, distrivts 6 and 60 lyiug alung- 


GINN 


Adopted by the State of Indiana, Chicago, Philadelphia, Provi- 
dence, Burlington (Vt.), Lynn (Mass.), etc., etc. 


Facts American History. 


CO. 


BOSTON, 
NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
LONDON. 


i indicates, this history is devoted to the leading events : on 
| in 3 abt se of kat country. ys chief merit is the judgment with | the American people have all received fall recognition, Accuracy and 
which these have been selected and the viv- 
idvess with which they are placed before 
the reader’s mind. The main things are 
brought out and made salient, so that they stand before the eye like 
mountain peaks on the horizon, and cannot be mistaken. The pupil will 
have the great, and not the litle, things fixed in his mind and memory. 


By D. H. Montcomery, author of the Leading Facts of History Series. 359 pages. With full Maps, both black 
and colored, Illustrations, Appendices, Index. Etc. Introductory Price, $1.00 ; allowance for an old book in 


exchange, 30 cents. 


The political, industrial, commercial, and intellectual activities of 


vivacity go along with candor and ease of 


IT is T an E RB EST style. Causes and results are carefully 
traced. It is a book abounding, too, in life 
and color. Its vitality of thought is contagious. With all this it has 


the virtue of teachablenes. It is the most attractive, and will prove the 
most satisfactory. Send for the descriptive circular. 


in current periodicals; confsrences on educational topics. Itisthe . 
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side one another, being taxed 3 and 20 mills on the dollar respec- | 
tively. The first hae school for nine aod the second for fcur 
months each year. The greatest contrasts are in Butler and Sum- | 
ner counties, each of which has districts with a maximum tax levy 
of 40 mills on the dollar, while the minimum levy is 244 and 3 re- 
spectively. The inequality of school terms in length leads to un- 
equal educational advantages for youths whose homes may lie side 
by side. The people of Kansas have not yet found a way at the 
end of a given number of years to make the child attending school ' 
four months each year keep abreast of the one who has school 
privileges nine months out of twelve. Under the independent dis-| 
trict system it is often impossible to secure well qaslified officers. 
Absolute, dense and dark illiteracy is sometimes found, the mere’ 
ability and nothing more, to write scrawling letters with painfal 
effort and protruded tongue, being often predominant on the boards of 
independent districts. The independent district system compels the 
state to maintain a standing army of educational officials, In Kan- 
sas, Marshall County requires 420 persons to manage its educa 
tional affairs; Smith County, 432; Reno County, 438; Cowley 
Couaty, 458; Sedgwick County, 477; Jewell County, 483; Batler 
County, 483; Phi'lips County, 490; Samner County, 579; and the 
total number of officers in Kansas is about 27,000. The system is 
inelastic, not easily adapted to chaoging conditions, and reqaires 
needless elaborate machinery to secure insignificant ends. The 
system is altogether too costly. The district annual meeting, 
that relic of primitive times, has outlived its usefulness if it 
ever had any; is, and bas been these many years, a dead weight 
on all educational progress. Many states have grappled with this 
problem; Oaio as yet unsuccessfully, New Hampshire, Pennsyl- 
vania and Indiana successfully. None of these has a perfect sys- 
tem, yet from the experiments we can see what the ideal system 
should be. The township should be the unit. An cffixer whose 
duties should be exclusively educational should be elected in each 
township, and the township cfficers of a county should con 
stitute the County Board of Education. This board should be the 
supreme educational council of the county. It should appoint the 
county superintendent; should prepare a course of etudy for the 
echools; should determine what textbooks should be used; should 
levy a county echool tax, and in brief should have much the same 
authority in managing the echool interests of the county as boards 
of education have io cities. In each sub-district of a township a 
logal director should ba appointed by the township trustee to care 
for the school buildings and grounds. 

The report of the Council of Eiucation was read by Secretary 
Cook, after which Rev. Allen Allensworth, chaplain of the 24.b 
infantry regiment, read a paper on 


Education in the United States Army. 


The government, recognizing that to be a good soldier a man 
must be a good citizen, aims at giving the soldiers in the regular 
army a good English education. Schools are now established at 
all garrisons, posts, and permanent camps, and the War Depart- 
ment is aiming to obtain increased legislation, by which soldiers 
unable to pass an elementary examination shall attend the post 
achool as a regalar part of their daty. The most pressing need of 
the service is competent teachers, and means should be provided 
for the enlistment of qualified men, who should have such a rauk 
as would secure them the proper respect and attention. The aim 
should be to give every man in the army the ability to report in 
writing and to read any order or instruction. 


A Mohawk Indian. 


Dr. Oranhyateka, M D., a fall blooded Mohawk Indian in tribal 
relations, sketched the history of his tribe from the time they were 
leaders among the Six Nations of New York until the present. The 
efforts at educating the tribe and the remarkable success of these 
endeavors showed the great possibilities of the red race. At pres 
ent, of the 75,600 Indiang in Canada 14,963 are of school age 
There are 216 day schools, with 5,649 registered pupils and an av- 
erage attendance of 2,902. There are nine‘een industrial schvols. 
and these, Dr, Oranhyateka believes, are the only proper schcols 
for the Indian. With proper educational facilities the red race is 
not inferior to the white. The address closed with a plea for mora 
liberal treatment of the Indians in the United States. 


Momo'u Massaquoy, 
Prince of the Vey Nation, Africa, was the firat speaker of the 
evening, He told the atory of his life at home, his conversion from 


Mobamwmedaniam, and hie flight to this country, in order to fit for 
missionary labors among his native people. 


iss Mary East of Massachusetts who, tion was Jas. L. Hughes of Toronto. How gr weful his movements, 
alo Me ee of “the Sexes,” entered into an elabor- ' how cordial his greeting, and what a power he wielded over rest- 


ate résumé of Massachusetts’ pathetic educational history, up to the 
time when the education of girls was recognized as a part of the 
school’s daty. She closed her address with a short appeal for 
equal privileges for both sexes in all our educational institutions. 
The address of the evening was delivered by Prin. George M. 
Grant of Qaeen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, upon The Ivfla- 
ence of the Pablic School, N ar Internationa'ly.”” [This 
per appears in abstract on page Vv. 
peWith a few appropriate words of thanks to the Association and 
the people of Toronto, and of hope for the future, Wm. R. Garrett 
of Nashville, Tenn., handed the gavel of the National Educational 
Association to his successor as president, E H. Cook of New York, 
who declared the great international meeting of 1891 at an end. 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


A COMPOSITE VIEW OF THE GREAT INTER- 
NATIONAL MEETING. 


I secured my ticket at an early day via the Wabash and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, after due deliberation as to its superior ad- 
vantages for sight-seeing and personal comfort arising from the 
superb appointments and efficient arrangement of the road. I felt 
that my opinion had the support of eminent authority when I met 
Superintendent Howland en route for Toronto on the same train, 

The local committee were ready for the army of teachers and 
tourists that crowded in upon them, and all found commodious 
quarters. My béie noire was @ new trunk of a peculiar make that 
was looked upon with a suspicious eye by the castom house officials. 
L had flattered myself that the comfort of taking out my dresses 
unecrumpled would repay one for the trouble of taking it, but 
‘* The best laid plans o’ mice and men,” and women, too, “‘ gang 
aft a-gley.”” At the Dearborn street station the officer insisted 
upon takiog ont all my trays and prying into the inmost recesses 
of my “ box.’?’ When I sent my check for it in Toronto it had a 
bond ticket on it, but a Toronto gentleman succeeded in getting it 
out without farther iospection. I learned then that it was the 
‘ newners’’ of the trunk that arouced suspicion. Toronto is a con- 
servative city. To me it represented merely the international char- 
acter of the Association,—made it intelligible, as it were, as I 
would not buat for this little epiende bave realiz3d that the line 
which ceparates Canada from the United S‘ates had been crossed, 
aod that it is not altegether imaginary. 

The Council of Education met at Association Hall, and one 
glance at the array of notables from every state in the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada was worth ten years of peace- 
ful drudgery in the schoolroom. The papers were dignified and 
scholarly, and the debates that followed sharp and eritical. 
Oa Saturday afternoon they waxed warm, and the grave and rever- 
end seigniors all but had each other by the ears, metaphorically 
speaking. Mr. Draper of New York pointed bis remarks with, that 
without the normal school regulation, when the board of education 
was composed of business men, there would be danger of the intro- 
daction of cheap and worthleas teachers; and then, with a smile, 
added, ‘‘it would be all right in an ideal city like Boston,’’ a little 
dig aimed at Mr. Sheldon from Boston, where boxing is not one of 
the lost arts. The response was aknock down argument. Harmony 
waa restored by arbitration and the reciprocity treaty, after which 
Principal Kirkland of the Toronto Normal School explained the 
provincial methods to the visitors. 

The roand table meetings were a novel feature of the Association 
at which various subjects were discussed, and not only cramba, 
but whole chanks of wisdom fell from them. George P Brown of 
Illinois was the ideal King Arthur of round table fame. 

The most striking figure among the members of the Council was 
Prof. N. A. Calkins of New York one of the earliest members 
of the National Aesociation. He is now close upon three score 
years and ten, with flowing beard, and snow white hair. The 
most admired and universally popular man daring the conven- 


‘lesa stragglers who disturbed an interested audience by wandering 


out in the midst of the most interesting discourses. Oae blast of 
his clarion voice was worth more than a thousand remonstrances 


from the highest officers. 
A ROYAL WELCOME, 


The great welcome meeting, held in the Matual street rink beg- 
gars description. The stars and stipes intertwined with the Do- 
minion flag and the Union Jack and looped up into graceful festoons 
fastened with maple boughs, the leaf of which is the national em- 
blem of Canada, produced a picturesque effect. There was only 
one large United States flag, the only one which could be procured, 
but thousands of the small ones with jaundice-hued stripes and a 
sickly blue field. What a caricature on our beautiful flag, with its 
deep azare field and streakings of the morning light, these cheap 
paper cambric affairs are! 1 wish Congress might be petitioned to 
make it a treasonable act to make our flag of any but the best,—let 
us have the fast colors, The smallest Dominion or British flag is 
of as good material as the largest that waves over the government 
buildings. 

Promptly at three o’clock the chairman arose, saying that for- 
tunately the tunes of our national anthems were the same, and re- 
questing the vast audience to rise and j pin in singing one verse of 
“God Save the Queen’ and one of “‘ America.”” Mr. Hughes, 
the chairman, then welcomed the convention in stirring words, 
He spoke feelingly of the late Sir John MacDonald. 

Dr. Grant gave the welcome of behalf of the Dominion. His 
address sparkled with good-natured wit. He trusted that they had 
discovered that Canada was a great country, if not, the people of 
Toronto would soon make them think that this city was the big- 
gest half of the Dominion. He said the good people of Toronto 
were something like the Slick family, who were the smartest family 
in their village in the sweetest spot in Connecticut, the best state 
in the Union, which had walloped Great Britain, and Great Brit- 
ain had walloped creation. 

The minister of education, G. W. Rss, next extended a cordial 
welcome to the teachers of the United Statee. He has what Oliver 
Wendell Holmes called a “ three decker brain.’’ He is statesman, 
edacator, and humorist combined, His worship Mayor Clark wel- 
comed the teachers 1o Toronto in a few well chosen remarks. The 
Ontario teachers’ welcome took the form of an addres:, and w.s 
read by President Mackintosh. 

Mr. Hughes then resigned the chair to Hon. W. R Garrett of 
Tennessee, president of the Association. Daring the addresses of 
welcome the visitors had the pleasure of listening to the hear ! hear ! 
of a British audience. Not a few practiced it after the meeting, 
all failing to give it the peculiar expressive grunt of approbation in it, 

President Garrett’s reeponse to the eloquent welcome addresses 
had the true southern ring. He found but one cause for embar- 
rassment ; viz, lack of fitting worda in which to express his 
thanks, and he would condense them in the words of the sweetest 
poet of cur common language : 

‘I take thy courtesy by heaven 
As freely as ’tis nobly given.” 

‘The tenth Royal Grenadiers furnished the music; their scarlet 
uniforms added a brilliant dash of color to the imposing scene, and 
their fine playing much enjoyment to the occasion. 

Colonel Parker read a paper the first evening that was greatly 
appreciated. ‘Torontorians bad heard of the New Education and 
were anxious to see the great expounder of it. 

The ten minate discussions that followed the various papers were 
always thoroughly enjoyable. 

_ After the first day there were meetings and meetings, and some- 
times the places at which they were to be held got badly mixed, 
for which I had reason to be thankfal later on. The batterfly 
plan of flattering from flower to flower was the plan I adopted, and 
so managed to stow away a little honey for future use. 

A concert by 15,000 children of the public schools of Teronto 
was one of the events. The program was varied, interesting, and 
splendidly executed. It was made up largely of Canadian national 
and patriotic songs. When the ‘‘Maple Leaf’’ was sung and the 
maple branches waved, the enthusiasm of the audience broke out 
and cheer upon cheer rent the air. Mr. Marcellus Marshall of 
Mexico proposed three cheers for the ‘* Maple L.af,’’ which was 


responded to in true American style. A little further on the com- 
pliment was returned by the Canadians with interest when the 
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taining full and explicit definitions, etc., concisely 
and accurately compiled from all recent authentic 


By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M, 
Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia. 


knowledge of any short- 


TEACHING 


sources The matter is admirably adapted to all, 
for the diction is simple and pure, the style clear 
and direct, and the manner of presentation bright 
and attractive compact, marvellously 
complete, beautifully printed, and excellent 
material Hundreds of books have beeen consulted 
in its preparation. Mat ematical and Physical 
Geography are stripped of all abstruse technicalities 
and plainly and forcibly presented in such an 
attractive manner as to instinctively engross the 
student’s attention, thereby urging him to scientific 
ally investigate and carefully dissect the infinites- 
imal beauties of nature. The various phenomena 
are graphically explained. Political Geography is 
discussed by the Socratic method. Every conceiv 
able question of potent interest that would likely be 
asked in the most rigid examination is intelligent! 

propounded and concisely and correctly answere 

just below it. Gegiaphical Recreations contain 
ample matter for profound thought, without which 
any science is valueless. 

Appendix closes the book with many facts indis- 

neably necessary, among which is the last United 

tates Census. 

The book is nicely bound in flexible cloth. 
embossed gilt side title, 16 mo, 150 pages, price 75 
cents, and in leatherette. cut flush, price, 60 cents 

Send for it, and thereafter examinations will be 
easy. Address 

G. D. FREE, Forrest City. Ark.; 
or EDUCATIONAL COURANT, Louisville, Ky. 


Normal Methods of Teaching 
504 pages. $1.50 
This work presents the ‘‘ New Education” in its 


simpsons and most practical form, while it carefully | 


avoids the vagaries and impracticable fancies of the 


mere theorist. All of its methods have been tested ! 


in the schoolroom, 


Mental Science and Culture 
504 pages. $1.50 
This work describes in a simple and concise form 
the nature of the mind and how to cultivate its fae 
ulties It grew up in the classroom. and is thus 
sp cially adapted to students and teachers. 


Philosophy of Arithmetic 
570 pages. $2.00, 
Every school and library should have a copy of it, 
combed teacher of mathematics will find it indis 


Special prices for introduction and to teachers for 
examination. Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed 
upon receipt of price. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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to themselves and oth- 
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expert short-hand teach- 
er or writer can. All 
that is needed is to fol- 
low directions given in 
Haven’s “ Companion,” 
purchasers of which are 
entitled also to com- 
plete course by mail. 


SHORT-HAND & TYPEWRITING are described in full in “The 
Short-hand Teacher’s Companion,” a treatise prepared especially to ena- 
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grenadiers gave ‘‘ The Star Spangled Banner” in fine style. Mr. 
Hughes waved his handkerchief so vigorously that a lady sitting be- 
side him gave him another, so he might have two to wave. He 
keeps this as a souvenir of the great international convention. The 
pupils had been tanght by the Tonic Sol-fa system. Whether it 
was the superior system or the thoroughness of the instruction I 
did not learn; certain it was that the pupile read music at sight 
with a facility which I have never seen equaled. 

The exhibit of school work at the Granite Rink attracted large 
crowds daily. A feature in the Toronto exhibit was novel ; viz., 
the needlework done by the boys of the public schools. There were 
neatly made button holes, exquisite darning, and some knitting 
work. A neat suit of clothes had been made by a boy of ten in the 
Victoria School. The needlework done by the girls was beautiful. 
An hour or two a week ia devoted to teaching sewing. 

The penmanship was superior to any exhibit I have ever exam- 
ined. e Spencerian system, the most beautiful, legible, and 
thoroughly American that was ever invented, is in universal 
use in Toronto in the public echools ag well as in the business col- 
leges and vormal school. This ought to be a rebuke to the anglo- 
maniacs who adopt the angular system because it is ‘‘so English, 
you know.”’ 

Toronto has reason to be prond of its normal school, which is a 
university and museum combined. Its spacious grounds resemble a 

k. The Ryerson monument occupies a prominent position. 

statue is of bronze of heroic proportions. Toronto honors him 

as the founder of the public school system. The weak point of the 

normal school is the fence that encloses it, which is in a thoroughly 

dilapidated condition, a perfect ejesore. It ia said to serve asa 
lesson on economy. 

No finer place than Toronto could have been chosen for pleasure 
seekers. The many beautiful resorts in its near vicinity gave the 
visitors a chance for a grand outing at small cost. Island Park, in 
the beantiful Bay of Toronto, Victoria Park, and the Reservoir 
Park, with its deep, shady ravines, will long linger in the memory 
of those who visited them. All the prominent buildings were hos- 
pitally thrown open for the inspection of visitors. The board of 
trade has several novel features, panes of French enamel, noted for 
its rare coloring and exquisite finish, blackboards of plate glass 
free from chalk dust, and exquisite wood carving done by Can- 
adian artisans. 

A visit to the Queen’s Park is of interest, especially if one goes 
on a Sunday afternoon. What a pious medley one may see!—the 


| 

Salvation Army, the Christian Brothers, the temperance teachers 
and Jumbo” Campbell talking to his hearers of Prince Willing, 
and the battle of the Boyne, which creates a quarrel among h‘s 
listeners that has to be qaelled by the police, who with the straps 
over their chins look as though they were muzzled. The arrest is 
promptly made and matters proceed as before. Here the new par- 
liament building is in process of erection, which covers an acre, and 
will take at least three years more for its completion. The univer- 
sity building, also in process of erection, will be a fine edifice when 
completed. 

Teachers are strolling everywhere, and with a prying Yankee 
curiosity peep into and examine everything, mach to the amuse- 
ment of the Torontorians, who take it good-naturedly, for they ad. 
mire the Americans, especially the pretty schoolma’ams. 

Oa Friday morning I walked into Normal Hall, and did not ob- 
serve until too late that all wore Dominion badges. My souvenir 
pin of two oars and a maple leaf headed my N. E. A. badge, so [ 
remained and witnessed the organization of the 


DOMINION EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
What a fine piece of work it was! How enthusiastically the rep- 


resentatives from the different provinces responded to the « ffort ! 
What stirring speeches were made, and with what dispatch impor- 
tant matters were rushed through! In the midst of business a 
ye curly-headed little man came in, wearing a light gray suit 
of clothes and tan gloves. This was the Premier of British Colum- 
bia, who was rushed up from the Queen’s Hotel to represent his 


| DOMINION ASSOCIATION. 


One benefit Canada derived from the visit of the educators from 
the south was the formation of the Dominion Educational Associa- 
tion. Daring the Toronto meeting some six hundred teachers from 
all parts of the Domivion met and enthusiastically organized the 
new body, on the model of the N. E.A. Hon. G. W. Ross, min- 
ister of education for Ontario, presided over the meeting, and was 
ably seconded by the leading educational men from each of the 
provinces. A provisional council, with power to add to their num- 
bers, was appointed, consisting of the superintendents or acting 
miuisters of edacation for the various provinces, the presidents of 
the universities of the Dominion, the principals of the normal 
schools or achools engaged in the teaching of pedagogy, the presi- 
dents of all existing teachers’ associations throughout the Dominion. 
The council met and elected as officers: President —Hon. G. W. 
Roes of Ontario. Vice Presidents—Gideon Oaimet of Qaebec, Dr. 
Ince of New Brunswick, Dr. Allison of Nova Scotia, James Nichol- 
son of Prince Edward Island, D. McLean of Manitoba, John 
Robson of british Columbia, and the bishop of Saskatchewan, 
Northwest Territory. Secretary —Rev. E. J. Rexford of Montreal. 
Treasurer—E. W. Arthy. The Executive Committee will announce 
the place and time of the next meeting. 


FOR MENTAL DEPRESSION 


province, which he did in a most eloquent and unpremeditated 
speech. He said, ey | other good things, ‘‘ I have been iatro- 
duced as the Premier of British Columbia, an honor which I waive. 
for that of Minister of Pablic Instruction.” 

After brief discussion, the appointment of different heads of de- 


USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
De. L. C. S. TURNER, Colfax, Ia, saya: ‘I am very much 
pleased with it in mental depression from gastric troubles.”’ 


partments was made pro tem, and the body went into execative 
session. ‘‘ How do you think our speakers compare with the 
Americans ?’’ said a 
“Oh,” she replied, ‘‘[ like our men best; I don’t like thore 
papers.” 

And now that the great international convention i: over, we all, 
feel that we have received inspiration and an intellectual impetus 
from it. We havelearned much from our Canadian friends, to whom | 
we now bid a reluctant farewell, until they shall join us on the 
other side in the World’s Fair exhibit. 


Chicago. Meta WELLERS. 


TWO GENUINE HARVEST EXCURSIONS 
will be run from Chicago, Milwaukee, and other points on the 


ntleman near me to a Canadian teacher. | lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Railway, to points 


in western Minnesota, northwestern Iowa, South and North 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, and Mon- 
tana, at cheap excursion rates, on Aug. 25 and Sept. 29, 1891. For 
further particalars, apply to the nearest coupon ticket agent, or 
address Chas. A. Brown, New England Passenger Agent, 210 
Washbiogton Street, Old State House, Boston, Mass. It will do 
your heart good to see the magnificent crops in South Dakota. 
They are simply immense. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


W. T. Harris, LL D, Washington, D. C., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

Herbert B. Adams, Ph. D., Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Commissioner of the Departments of Edu- 
cation. 

C. Wellman Parks, Troy, N. Y., Agent of the 
United States Bureau of Edacation. 

Tilinois.—Hon. Richard Edwardes, Springfield, 
chairman; Supt. William Jenkins, Mendota, sec 
retary. 

H. M. La Follette, [ndianapo- 
lis, chairman; Hon. H. D. Vories; Prof. W. W. 
Parsons; Dr. J. L. Campbell; Professor Batler 
of the Academy of Science; Dr. J. H. Smart, 
President Purdue University. 

Icwa.--Hon. Henry Sabin, Das Moines, chair- 
man; Miss A. S. Abbott, Cedar Rapids; Prof. F. 
M. Irish, Dubuque; Prof. C. W. Dean, Sioux 
City; Prof. T. McBride, Iowa City; Prof. J. H. 
Landes, Keosauqua; Prof. A. Abernethy, Osage; 
Prof. J. E. Todd, Tabor. 

Kansas.—Hon. J. M Bloss, Topeka, chairman ; 
Rev. W. A. Qaayle, President Baker University, 
Baldwin; Prof. D. E. Sanders, President Kansas 
Normal Coliege. Fort Scott; Supt. R. W. Steven- 
son, Wichita; Miss F. Dickinson, County Superin- 
tendent, Alma; Miss M. E. Hoppor, County Su- 
perintendent, Garden City. 

Nebraska —Sapt. Alexander Stevens, Sutton, 
chairman. 

Texas.—Hon. H. C. Pritchett, Austin, chairman. 

Washington. — Hon. R. B. Bryan, Olympia, 
chairman; Sapt.J. M. Hitt, Whatcom; Supt. W. 
A. Hiddleson, Vancouver; Supt. W. B. Turner, 
Spokane Falls; Supt. Charles Bean, Colfax; Supt. 
W. A. Payne, Dayton. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Prof. Edward E. Benner, a graduate from Am- 
herst College, and a man of marked ability and 
large and successful experience ia the manage- 
ment of similar institutions, has been elected prin- 
cipal of Tilton Seminary, West Lebanon, and has 
accepted. The fact is a guarantee for a new lease 
of life for that school. Professor proposes 
to open and sustain a boarding and day school of 
high order for boys and young men fitting for col- 
lege and for business. Professor Benner is already 
on the ground making arrangements to open th 
school in the early autumn. 

VERMONT. 

County Examiner H. D. Ryder, for Windham 
County, will hold examinations in Bellows Falls, 
Brattleboro, and Newfane some time in August. 
There will also be sessions in Wilmington fand 
South Londonderry if called for. ‘This is the last 
opportunity before next spring for teachers in this 


county, 
MASSACHUSETTS, 

The plan for a teachers’ institute that should 
continue a week, at the beautiful Laurel Park, 
Northampton, proved to be a greater success than 
was anticipated. Fifteen prominent educators 
gave thirty lessons. The attendance of teachers 
was over one hundred, and six school superintend- 
ents were present a portion of the time. The 
expense to the teachers was only for board and 
lodging. The exercises opened Wednesday, July 
1, and closed Tuesday afternoon, July 7. The at- 
tendance and interest increased from the begin- 
ning to the end of the session. On Thursday, 


TEACHERS contemplating a change should not 
fail to correspond with Mr. Brewer, Manager for 
tle Teachers Co-operative Association, 70 Dear- 


July 2, Secretary Dickinson gave two of his ad- 
mirable lessons upon those principles of teaching 
which are fundamental to all sound educational 
work. Dr. Stone of the state board of education, 
Professor Greenough of the Westfield Normal 
School, Agents Walton, Prince, and Fletcher, 
Superintendents Balliet and Lamberton, Hon. E. 
A. Hubard, the veteran educator. Prof. J. H. 
Pillsbury of Smith College, Miss E. H. Perry of 
Chelsea, specialist in drawing ; Mre. Davis of Spring- 
field, teacher of geography; and Mr. Kilborn of 
Springfield, director of manual training, gave les- 
sons of great value upon the most important 
topics of school work. Mrs. Mary H. Hunt of 
Hyde Park gave a forcible lecture apon temper- 
ance instraction, and George W. Cable of North- 
ampton closed the exercises with a talk to teach- 
ers and readings from his works. 


HOW’S THIS ? 
We offer Oae Hundrad Dollars reward for any 
case of catarrh that cannot be cured by taking 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
F. J. Cuenty & Co, Props., Toledo, O. 


We the undersigned have known F J Cheney for 
the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly honorable 
in all bustness transactions, and financially able to 
carry out any obligations made by that firm. 

West & Tuvuax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, 0. 
wales, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Druggists 

oledo. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system. Testimonials sent free. Price, 75 cents per 
bottle, Sold by all druggists. 


EASTERN TEACHERS who wish better salaries 
should write for circulars to the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association, 72 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
It will pay you to learn of their work. All cor- 
respondence is treated as strictly confidential. 


Will publish August 6th its yearly 


Educational Number. 


It will be exceptionabty able, interesting. and in- 
structive, and will contain communications from the 
following writers: 


W. T. HARRIS, 
U_8. Commissioner of Education ; 
A. TOLMAN SMITH, 
Department of Education; 
Pror. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 
Columbia College; 
Pror. JEROME ALLEN, 
Dean of Schoe) of Pedagogy; 
ALBERT SALISBURY. 
Principal Whitewater (Wis.) Normal School ; 
W. F. BRADBURY. 
Head Master Cambridge Latin School ; 
Pres. BARTLETT, 
Dartmouth College; 
Pres. GATES, 
Amherst College; 
Pres. JORDAN, 
of Leland Stanford University; 
Pror. RUSSELL, 
Worcester; 
F. W. PARKER, 
Normal School, Ill. ; 
Pror. D A 
ipal Normal School, Normal, Ill. ; 
Pror. J. COOPER, 
Rutgers Gollege; 
B. A. HINSDALE, Ps#_D., 
Professor of the Science and Art of Teaching, 
Michigne Dptversity and 
HN E. BRA 
si Superintendent Minneapolis Public Schools. 


le Copies, 10 centa. 
Yearly Subscription, $3.00. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


bu:a Street, Chicago. Mr. Brewer filled 700 posi- 
tions last year. 


Educational Institutions. 


AVE VOU BOYS TO EDUCATE? 
Apply to Prof. EDWARD E. BENNER, 
Principal of Tilden Seminary, 
West Lebanon, N H. 


VEEMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 

A first-class gy | echool for both sexes 
Delightful location, seven large buildings, two labora- 
tories, gymnasium, military drill. Four years courses 
Prepares for any college. New muric course of three 
ears. Thirteen teachers. New library going up. Home 
ife, helpful and healthful. The best school for your boy 
and girl. Addreas the Principal. 

PAINESVILLE, O. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINAR Buildings euiarg- 


; increased opportunities for the liberal and thor- 
ough education of young women. 

birty third year begins September 16. 1891. 

10¢ Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 


WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, | 


OXFORD, OHIO. | 

Miss LEILA S. McKEE, Principal. | 
Thirty seventh year opens September 9th, 1891. 
Full Academic aud Seminary Courses. Complete 
courses in Music, Elocution and Art. Students fitted 
for best Eastern Colleges. Laboratory work in 
Sciences. Library. 5,000 volumes. Large new build | 
ne in course of construction. Steam heat; electric | 
light; unsurpassed location. Terms, $180 per year. | 


State Normal School, | 


PLYMOUTH, N.H. 


At the commencement of the next term, Sept. 2 
the school will occupy its elegant mew School- 
house and Boardiug Mall, and all the former 
buildings will have beeu removed. With its beauti 
ful assembly room, library, laboratories, and draw 
ing room, and its large, commodious recitation rooms 
and training school rooms, its fatilities for work are 
vastly improved. The new boarding hall is supplied 
with all modern conveniences, including bath rooms 
with hot and cold water on every floor, and is in ev- 
vat healthful and commodious. 
th buildings are well lighted. and are supplied 

= the most perfect means for heating and venti 
ation. 

Graduates of High Schools are admitted without 
exam'nation. Tuition is free. 

For the course of study and full information address 


the Principal 
©. C. ROUNDS. 


CONNECTICUT 
NORMAL - TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for persons who. intend to teach 
in the public schools of the State. 


THE FALL TERM begins the first Tuesday of 
September. 


EXAMIUNATIONS,.—Examinations are held in 
different parts of the state in July and August, and 
at the Normal Schools on the first day of the term 
Dates and places of examinations will be sent on ap 
plication to C. D. Hing, Secretary, Hartford. 

ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 16 

ears of age, and pass examination in Arithmetic, 
Grammar, United States History, Geography, Writ- 
ing. and(Spelling; but 

A DIPLOMA from a Coton, High School, | 
Academy, or a State Certificate, will be accepted in 
lieu of Entrance Examination. 

KX PENSES.-— There are no expenses for tui- 
tion or.the use of text books. 

For particulars concerning the schools send for 


circulars to the Principals: 
C. F. CARROLL, New Britain. 


P. 0. Box 2787. 261 Broadway, New York. 


A. B, MORRILL, Willimantic, 


— 


THE STUDENT'S 
MYTHOLOGY, 


Author of ‘‘ White’s Classical Literature,” etc. 
Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. 
The Student’s Mythology is a practical work, pre- 

pared by an experienced teacher, and designed for 
pupils who have not yet eutered, or who, like the 
greater number of those attending our schools and 
academies are likely to enter, upon a regular classi- 
cal course. New revised edition, printed from new 
plates, now ready. A handsome 16mo volume, 315 
pages, cloth, $1.26. Copies sept post free for exam- 
ination, with a view to introduction in school or 
college, for 75 cents. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
61 East 10th Street, near Broadway, New York. 


‘Teachers Wanted. 


WANTED, 


A Principal and wife to take charge of a well estab- 
lished and prosperous Academic Institution in New 
Evogland. The Pri: cipal wil need to purchase $20.0 
to $400 worth of tu:uuwure. The annual income ts 
$1000, which may be increased by proper manage- 


ment. Apply at once to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a College located in a large western city, aman 
(A.M. or Ph.D.), “ who has made English a specialty 
—who can teach English, as Day’s Art of Discourse, 
Hill’s Khetoric, Trench on Words, etc.; and also for 
a time, at least, take a small class in Psychology and 
History of Philosophy. He must be a Presbyterian 
or Congregationalist, and helpful in promot 9g, the 
Christian werk of the college. A graduate of Yale, 
Amherst, Williams, or Princeton preferred ”’ 


Apply 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class New England Academy, for Septem- 
ber term, a Christian man,—college graduate,—and 
especially qualified to teach Elocution (good read- 
ing), practical Gymnasties, History, Rhetoric, &c. 
Salary, $800. Ave at once to 

RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E, Bureau of Eaucat on, 

8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a church school in Pennsylvania, a college grad- 
uate to teach Mathematics. He must be an Episco 
alian. If an expert in athletics, all the better. 


] , $800. Apply to 
PR iRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
WANTED, 
In a New England industrial school, a lady to teach 
common English branches and to play the organ and 


sing with children. Salary, $300 and home. Apply 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
aaa N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t.. Boston. 


WANTED, 


Next Autumn, in a first class Ladies’ College, in the 
South, three teachers, viz:—1. A native French or Ger- 
man lady to teach the French and German languages. 
2. A teacher of Physical Culture who has been 
trained especially for such a position. 3. Ateacher 
of Greek and Latin and English, including the Anglo- 
Saxon These candidates must be ladies of culture 
and refinement. Salary. $500 and home, equivalent 
to $75¢. Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

8 Somerset St., Boston. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Harper's Magazine for August is a number 
notable for the variety and excellence of its arti- 
cles. The opening paper, by Prof. G. M. Grant, 
on ‘“‘New Zealand,’’ describes the wonderful 


scenery and resources of that country, fine illustra- 
tions making the text doubly attractive. J. H. 
Rosny, a brilliant French writer, contributes a 
striking article on the ‘' Nihilists in Paris,’’ with 
portraits by distinguished artists. In the opening 
paper of a series on ‘‘ Western Architecture,”’ 
Montgomery Schuyler describes some of the monu- 
mental buildings of Chicago. Ecclesiastical Lon- 
don in the times of the Piantagenets is the subject 
of Walter Besant’s third article on London, in which 
he describes the religious life of the city, the nu- 
merous churches, monasteries, nunneries, hospitals, 
and religious orders, and their remarkable infla- 
ence upon the manners and thought of the people 
of that time. More than twenty illustrations are 
given of the interesting remains still existing of 
Plantagenet London. Prof. W. G. Blaikie, of 
Edinbargh, contributes some entirely new and in- 
teresting matter about ‘‘Lord Byron’s Early 
School Days.’’ Dr. Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E., 
discusses the troublesome biological question, 
** What is Inheritance ?’’ and explains some pecu- 
liar facts connected with the preservation and 
variation of ancestral traits. John W. Clampitt 
gives a stirring account of the work of ‘‘ The 
Vigilantes in California, Idaho, and Montana.”’ 
The fiction of the number inc!udes the continuation 
of W. D. Howell’s story, ‘‘An Imperative Daty,’”’ 
and of George du Maurier’s “ Peter [bbstson’’; a 
short sketch entitled ‘‘ Luck,’ by Mark Twain; 
and ‘'Zan Zoo,’”’ a strangely interesting story of 


tributed by Kate Patnam Osgood, Nannie Mayo 
Fitzhugh, and JaliaC. R. Dorr. The Editorial 
Departments, conducted by George William Car- 
tis, William Dean Howells, and Charles Dadley 
Warner, are, as always, scholarly ard entertaining, 
and unsurpassed in the variety and appropriate- 
nes of the subjects presented for discussion. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $4.00 a year. 


—The Andover Review, August number, opens 
with an able article on ‘‘ Poetry and Philosophy,”’ 
by Professor Dewey; Professor Pollens writes 
upon ‘‘Alexander Vinet’’; Miss Julia H. Galliver 
upon ‘‘ What Value Has Goethe’s Thought of God 
for Us’’; Rev. Arthur Smith upon ‘'A Neglected 
Limitation of Criticism’’; Rev. Dr. Peabody 
upon “Slavery As it Appeared to a Northern 
Man in !844”’; Rev. J. W. Backham upon ‘‘The 
Indwelling Christ.”’ Editorial. ‘* The Pusi- 
tive Side of Biblical Criticism.’’ ‘‘The Papal 
Encyclical of Labor.’’ Professor Batten has an 
article upon ‘* The Historical Movement Traceable 
in Isaiah XL-LXVI” Professor Tucker upon 
‘* Pauperism ’' The Oatline of an Elective Course 
of Study, Part III. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Company. $4.00 per annum. 


—The Atlantic Monthly for August has two 
notable features besides the serial stories by Mrs. 
Catherwood and Mr. Stockton. Henry James 


contributes an admirable short story entitled ‘‘ The 
Marriages,’ which will delight his army of admir- 
ers; and John C. R>pes, who is peculiarly strong 
in writing on military subjects, has an excellent 
paper on General Sherman, awarding him great 
bat not indiscriminating praise. Edith M. Thomas 
writes exquisite ‘‘ Notes from the Wild Garden,’’ 


South Africa, by George Heath. Poems are con- 


sprinkling some beautiful little poems on special 


flowers am prose descriptions and reflections 
hardly Olive Thorne Miller in 
‘* Two Little Drammers’’ treats in her usual 

style the yellow-bellied woodpecker and the red- 
headed wood-pecker; Miss Harriet Waters Pres- 
ton and Miss Louise Dodge, who, over their initials, 
have before this printed many delightful papers in 
the Atlantic, now, under the title of ‘‘A Disputed 
Correspondence,” discurs wisely and delightfally 
the letters which are said to have passed between 
Seneca and the Apostle Paul; Wendel! P. Garri- 
son has a political article of real value on the Re- 
form of the United States Senate; Agoes Ropplier 
contributes a bright paper on ‘‘ The Oppression 
of Notes,’ which will touch a responsive chord iv 
readers who have struggled with foot-notes far too 
copious and obtrusive; and W. D. McCrackan de- 
soribes effectively “ Six Centurics of Self-Govern- 
ment’’ in Switzerland. There are excellent re- 
views of the Life of Browning and the Memoir of 
John Murray, with poems, notes on new books, 
and the Contributors’ Club, Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


—A table of contents esprcially adaptable to 
summer reading i¢ presented in The New Eng- 
land Magazine for August. The initial arti- 


cle on the ‘* State of Vermont,’’ by Col. Albert 
Clarke, is a comprehensive account of the growth 
and development of the state since pre-revolution- 
ary days, and is both interesting and instructive. 
The Harvard Commencement Essays are above the 
average of such contributions to literature,—“A 
Remedy for American Philistiniam’’ being of 
special interest. ‘“ The Birthplace of Hanibal 
Hamlin’’ is a descriptive sketch of Paria, Me., 
especially interesting when the death of the states- 
man is fresh in the minds of the people. ‘A Side 
Issue of the Campaign”’ is a clever story by Mary 


YOUNG LADIES SHOULD WEAR 


ERRIS’ GOOD SENSE 


CORDED CORSET WAIST 
Permits Full Expansion of the Lungs. 
Perfect Freedom of Motion. 
—Tape-fastened Buttons. Cord-edge Button Holes 
Clamp Buckle at hip securely holds Hose Supporter, 
CAN BE WASHED WITHOUT INJURY. 
Be sure your Waist is stamped ‘‘GOOD SENSE.” 
Manufacturers and Patentees, 
FERRIS BROS. 341 Broadway, New York, 
For sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO, 
Wholesale Western Agents. 


E. Brush. William Howe Downes contributes a 
finely illustrated paper on ‘‘ The Literature of the 
White Mountaine.’’ Eliza Orne White, one of the 
younger Boston writers, bas a pretty little story in 
a minor key called ‘Commonplace Carrie.”’ W. 
D. McCrackan furnishes a valuable paper on 
** The Rise of the Swiss Confederation,’’ which is 
also timely in view of the coming celebration in 
Switzarland, ‘‘ Bennington and its Battle,’’ by 


Publications. 


URING THE COMING VACATION you can secure 

a pleasant and profitable owt-door employment which will 

afford you an opportunity to travel in your own locality by 

addressing the Favorite Desk & Sratine Co., CLEVELAND, Onto, 
the leading manufacturers of School Furniture and Supplies. 


Miss Arnold's 


Some Recent 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

Tales of Two Countries - . - - - Archer Harper & Bros, New York $ 
Alison Walsh - - - . - . Evelyn Thomas Nelson & Sons, N Y 1 50 
Loyal Hearts - -* - Green 1 75 
Donald Ross of Heimra . - - . Black Harper & Bros, New York 
Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle - - . . Ireland Charles L Webster, New York 
Chureh and Creed - - . - - Newton G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N Y 75 
The Teacher’s Hand Book of Slojd - - - Salomon Silver, Burdett & Co, Boston 1 50 
Elements of Civil Government - - - Peterman Ameriean Book Co, New York 60 
Misjudged - - - - . - - Heimburg Worthington Uo, New York 
A Leaf Collector's Hand Book’ - -- . Newhall G P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 2 00 
Memoirs of the Prince de Talleyrand Vol. III. - De Broglie bi a 2 50 
Bacteria and Their Products - - - Woodhead Scribner & Welford. New York 1 25 
The Story of the Odyssey - : - - Brooks The Penn Pub Co, Phila. 1 2 
The Complete Music Reader - - - Whiting D.C. Heath & Co, Boston 90 
A Primary Word Book - - - Buckbee 30 
Business Openings for Girls - White D. Lothrop Co, Boston 75 
Taxidermy and Zoological Collecting . - Hornaday Charles Scribner’s Sons, N Y 2 50 
Mary St. Jonn - - - Carey Lippincott Co, Phila. 50 
Practical Microscopy” - - - - - Miller W. Wood & Co, New York 2 00 

inciples of Economics = - - - - Marshall Macmillan & Co, New York 3 00 
New England a Hand Book for Travellers - . Sweetser Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 50 
In a Conning Tower - - - - . Foster Cassell Pub. Co, New York 50 
Elizabeth of Roumanta - 7 . - - Roosevelt Lippincott Co, Phila. 3 75 
A Group of Noble Dames - - - - Hardy Harper & Bros, N Y 
A Mau’s Conscience” - - - MacAlpine 

PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Don’T begin school poorly equipped. See to it 
that you have the most approved materials as well 
the most approved methods, In the way of sup- 
plies there is nothing more annoying to pupil or 
teacher than a brittle orgritty pencil. It irritates 
the nerves and frets the temper. All annoyances 
from this source can be avoided by using Dixon’s 
‘“‘American Graphite’’ pencils, as they are un- 
equaled for smooth and tough leads. 


“IuPorTANT.—When visiting New York City 
s@ave Baggage Express and Oar Hire, and stop 
GRAND UNION opposite Grand Oen- 


pot. 
600 Rooms at $1.00 and 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
supplied with the Dest Horse ears 
rants supp e orse 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
e live better for less money at the Grand Union 
otel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


— As to which should be the national flower 
there exists many opinions, but there is only one 
opinion as to which is the national pen, Ester- 
brook’s Falcon No. 048, 


For SALE, at a bargain, A FIRST-CLASS 
TYPEWRITER, with case, entirely new. To be 
seen at Room 5, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


— The man who is always looking for disagree- 
able features in the characters of other people 
does not have any time usually to consider whether 
or not he has any disagreeable features of 
character himself. — Zz. 


Lizzie 8S. HALLIWETT, No. 19 South 39th St., 
Philadelphia, will give any desired information about 
the Teachers’ Aid and Annuity Association of tha: 
city. GRANVILLE B, PutNaM, Franklin School, 
Boston, will give information concerning the Teach= 
ers’ Mutual Aid Association of this city. 


— A friend has a little boy who is exceedingly 
sensitive. One night, saying ‘‘ Our Father,’’ 
and “ Now I lay me down to sleep,’’ he seemed 
unsatisfied and asked his mother if he could not 
pray in his own words. This was his petition: 
**O God, bless all animals; bless elephants; they 
need thee, Lord, for they are afraid men will shoot 
them ; bless dogs and horses; bless hens, and bless 
all the insects.’’— Organizer 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhaa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 


Address, HinAM OncuTT, Manager. 


cents a bottle. 


JUST THE BOOK FOR YOUNG TEACHERS. 


School Keeping 


Flow To Do Jt. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


2 design of this book is: first, to aid and 

encourage those who need and would profit 
by the experience of others; and, secondly, to 
awaken an interest in the subjects treated, and 
to lead to a more extensive reading and study 
of the works of standard authors on peda- 
gogics. 


Cloth. Price, 75 


"ha principles advocated are those which the 

author adopted during his successful experi- 
ence of nearly forty years in the schoolroom; 
the facts and illustrations are drawn from his 
own observation ; and the suggestions to young 
teachers are made with the consciousness of 
their importance to all who wou'd achieve 
success, 


cents, post-paid. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Sewing Cards, 


To be Used with Plant Lessons. 


This series of cards has been prepared by Miss SARAH L. ARNOLD, 
Supervisor of Primary Schools, Minneapolis, Minn., for use in connection with 
lessons regarding plant-life, with special reference to the needs of primary 
classes and kindergartners. The designs were drawn by Miss AMELIA WaAtT- 
SON, of East Windsor Hill, Conn. 

Miss Arnold’s Sewing Cards are lithographed on substantial manilla stock, 
each card being four inches by five and a half, and numbered according to the 
scheme given above. They are sold in boxes, each containing fifty cards. 
No. 1 Box has in it fifty of the same kind, and No. 2 Box each one of the fifty 
designs. We will also sell smaller assortments selected by the numbers to 
order, provided as many as 12 cards are ordered at one time. 

Price of No. 1 Box, 35 cents; No. 2 Box, 40 cents; postage on either box, 10 cents. 
Cards by the dozen, 12 cents, postage, 2 cents. Price of either box, 50 cents; postage 5 
cents. Cards by the dozen, 12 cents, postage 2 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Ask your Stationer to 


sell you some of the 


ACME 


LARGE TABLETS 


MANUFACTURED AND COPYRIGHTED BY 


Acme STATIONERY AND PaApeER Co 
O9 Duane St., New York. 


paid Prices low, terms easy. Agents wanted. CHAS. 


The Library of American Literature?" 


Should be in the hands of every American parent, child, teacher and citizen. Delivered complete; express 
L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 E. 14th St., NEW YORK. 
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Aug. 18, 1891. 


JO 


URNAL OF EDUCATI 


ON. 111° 


Catarrh 


If you suffer from Catarrh, in any of its forms, it is 


‘of a certain cure before it is too late. This 
to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, New York, who 


Over one million cases of this dreadful, di 

during the last five ul, disgusting, 
save you from the 
cure, 


jeath-toi 


feow) ress 


ou can eas! 

ll send you FRE 

for preparing the best and surest remedy ever discovered the cure of Catarrh in 
of 

Sams bin tho oftentimes fatal disease have been 

ls of DO NOT 


— 


Cured. 


ur duty to yourself and family to obtain the means 
hv do by selding a self addressed stamped envelope 
by return mail, a copy of the original recipe 

all its various stages. 
cured permanently 
recipe. Ite timely use may 
onge~, if you desire a speedy and permanent 


rite to-day for thi 
DELAY longo” 


Prof. J. A. LAWRENCE, 88 Warren Street, New York. 


Edwin A. Start, is an historical retrospect nearer 
home, and is in a bright vein. The approaching 
dedication of the monument by ex-minister E. J. 
Phelps, gives thie article an added interest. N. H. 
Chamberlain con'ributes an interesting paper 
called “In the Footprints of Burgoyne’s Army.’’ 
W. Blackburn Harte chats pleasantly in a depart- 
ment called ‘“‘About Booke,”’ and several poems 
and sketches complete a very entertaining number. 


— Lady Macdonald, the widow of the late 
Premier of Canada, opens the August Ladies’ 
Home Journal with her first contribution to liter- 
ature, in the opening article of a series which she 
has written for that magszine descriptive of “An 
Unconventional Holiday,’’ which with a party 
of friends, and in her private car, she enjoyed last 
summer through the most picturesque portions of 
Canada. Lady Mscdonald’s article is written ir 
‘a delightfally freeh and unconventional manner. 
Annie R. Ramsey has some very timely “ Hints 
on Mountain Climbing”?; Kate Tannatt Woods 
tells what *‘The Girl Off to Boarding-school”’ 
should take with her; the poet Tennyson’s wife 
‘is sketched in the series of ‘‘ Unknown Wives of 
‘Well-Known Men”’ ; a helpful handful of articles 
are those which treat of all the ‘‘ Summer Ills and 
‘Summer Dangers’’; our different ‘‘ Types of 
-American Girls’’ are treated by four able writers ; 
Ellen Le Garde shows the benefits of ‘‘ Swimming 
‘for Girls’’; Mra. A. D. T. Whitney’s and Jessie 
‘O’Donnell’s serials are continued; Hezekiah But- 
‘terworth and Robert J. Burdette tell some ‘‘ Bright 
‘Things for Boys’’; Mrs. Mallon has the best 
fashion articles supported by any magszine; 
Maria Parloa and Juliet Corson give some Dainties 
for the Summer Table; little Elsie Leslie writes 
of ‘* Children on the Stage’’; and all through 
the number there is the breath of summer and 
the strength of merit. The Jcurnal shows in this 
iswue how well it is conducted. One dollar per 
ase Pablished in Philadelphia by the Curtis 

ablishing Company. 


— The Chautauquan for August presents the fol- 
lowing attractive table of contents: ‘‘ Old Chau- 
taugua Days’’ (Illustrated), by Theodore L. 
Flood; ‘‘ Flying by Means of Electricity,’’ by 
Prof. John Trowbridge; ‘‘ Illustrations and Oar 
Iilastrators,’”’ by C. M. Fairbanks; ‘‘ What Shall 
be Taxed ?’’ by Edward W. Bemis; ‘‘Sunday 
Readings,”’ selected by Bishop Vincent; ‘‘Ameri- 
can Sporting on the Seas,’’ by J. H. Mandigo; 
**African Myths and Legends,’’ by Heli Chate- 
lain; “A Stady of Longfellow,’’ by John Vance 
Cheney; ‘* The Physical and the Mental in Hyp- 
notism,’’ by Alfred Fouil!éa; ‘* Death Valley,’’ 
by R.S. Dix; “ Traveling in Provincial France,’’ 
by Elizibeth Robbins Pennell; ‘‘ England in the 
Eighteenth Century,’’ by Edward A. Freeman ; 
**The Spell of the Past,’? by John Burroughs; 
** Modern Sargery,’’ by C. R. Hammerton; ‘'The 
Sorosis Club at Bombay, India,’’ by Mrs. M. B. 
Denning; ‘‘ A Colored Creole Type,’’ by Julie 
Wetherill Baker ; ‘* What Women’s Clubs Have 
Done for Women,’’ by Mra. Kate Tannatt Woods; 
‘*‘A Town Minus Poverty,’’ by Clare DeGraffen- 
ried; ‘' Color and China Painting,’’ by Laura A. 
Fry; ‘‘ Music Lessons at Home or in a School,’ 
by Irene Hale; ‘‘ Women in the Pension Office,’’ 
by Ella Loraine Dorsey; ‘‘ The Indian Women of 
Dakota,’ by Kate Uarnes; ‘‘A D-bate in Ger- 
many.’’ The poems of the number are by Phillip 
Burroughs Strong and Virna Woods. The usual 
editorial and de ent space is well filled. 
Meadville, Pa.: T. L. Flood. 


—The August Eclectic is opened by a strong 
article on ‘‘ The Physical Conscience,’ by Dr. 
Arabella Kenealy. Mr. A. Hulme-Beaman hasan 
entertaining paper on thoge interesting races, the 
Balgars and Serbs. Lady Desart under the cap- 
tion of ‘‘ The Tear and the Jew,’’ reviews the 
recent action of Russia with pungency. Mr. E. B. 
Rowlands glances at the ‘ History of Gambling,”’ 
in a strong essay full of entertaining facts. 
* Moltke ag a Man of Letters”’ will attract imme- 
diate attention, and Mr. Haweis's article on Jenny 
Lind, apropos of the recent biography by her son 
and Mr. Rockstro, is very readable. ‘' The Sci- 
ence of Preaching is discussed by three great 
lights of the English pulpit, and a very strikin 
discussion of that remarkable and much talke 
about man, Laurence Oliphant, with a sketch of 
hie career, will be found a fascinating paper. 
There are many excellent minor articles, two 
powerful short stories, and small notable poems in 
the number. New York: E.R. Pelton. Terms, 
$5.00 a year. 


— Babyhood for August contains an article on 
‘* Hay Fever,” by Dr. Samuel Ashharst, which is 
probably the first popular authoritative account 
of that mysterious trouble that has appeared in 
print. Dr. Ashhurst lays great strees on the im- 
portance of counteracting the tendency towards 
hay fever in childhood. ‘‘ Science for Children’’ 
is an article that contains much interesting infor- 
mation as to how to make out-door life at the 

t season profitable to both mother and child. 
Christine Terhune Herrick continues her 
practical ‘‘ Hints for the Toilet of Children,’’ and 
there are many interesting articles and letters on 


) Package makes 56 gallons, 
Delicious, and 
w appetizing. Sold by all 
dealers, FREE a beautiful 
Picture and cards 
sent to any one addressing 
E. HIRES & CO., 
Philadelphia 


Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 

Agency for the Publications Holt & Co., 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & , M. D. Berlitz & 

New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. ogues on 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 


Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


New French Books. 
FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
COSIA. By MIcHEL DURAND. A charming story 
12mo, paper, 60 cts. 
Deux Artistes em Voyage. By Cte. A. DE VER- 
VINS. 3 short, original stories. 12mo, paper, 25c. 
Contes et Nouvelles. By GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 
5 of the most interesting stories of this ** charmant 
raconteur.” 16mo, paper, 33 cts. 


Any French or Ww. R. JENKINS, 
English Text-book | Fiench Pub’r and Bookseller, 
published. 851 & 853 6TH AV , NEWYORK. 


For Advanced Students in French: 
“Littérature Francaise,” 


giving an advanced course in Conversation, Compo- 
sition, and Literature. 1 vol , $1.50; one wage copy 
for examination, 75 cts., with the privile e of return - 
ing by paying postage, Send also for free sample 
copies of ** Le Francais,’ a French monthly, an 
invaluable help to students of French. 

BERLITZ & CO., West Madison Square, N. Y. 


171 Broadway, 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, "24, 


Anderseon’s Histories and His?’l Readers. 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
e ellegg’s essons im English. 

Kellegg’s Bhetoric, and 
Hutchisen’s Physieleogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt.. H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 8t., 


RAPHIC COPY BOOKS, 
RAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS. 
RAPHIO DICTATION BLANKS, 
RAPHIC READING LEAFLETS. 
Send for Uatalogue. Correspondence invited. 
A. LOVELL & CO., 3 East 141TH Srt., N. Y. 
THOMPSON, BRowN & Co, 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westiake’s Hew te Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Leyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Baub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s Euglish Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Petersen’s Constitution. 

Sheppard’s Science. 


hers’ 7 
eachers gencies. 
tries the teacher. The now broorti sweeps clean throtith the fail tet; and in th h 

THE WINTER ia 80 near out that one can put up with almost Pa sg Rut with inefficient pe by the 
winter days drag, and sct ool becomes a burden In choosing teachers off hand, a pretty face, a sprightly manner, 
some little element ot p*cegne attractiveness often carries the day, and when school geta under way the principal 
finds himeelf burdene OF OUR DISCONTENT woman, imperfectly educated. and lacking tn the eeriotis 
with a flippant young iF qualities of a true teacher. Then he regrets that he did 
not consult some accredited Agency, and secure a teacher for which that Agency with all its experience is Willing 
to be held responsible. Even if he has chosen his teachera wisely he is likely to be disappointed when the term 


— because Mias A. is too ill tu teach, Misa B. is MADE GLORIOUS SUMMER accepted another posi- 


ut to be married, and Mias ©. has suddenly tion 
The vacancies must be {filled on the jump, and if he ia wise he writes tous. We always have Tuapete Uaakaie te 
any ordivar —— cy, and have not seldom given a board of education after Sept. l botier teachers than they 
could have found for themselves had they known of the vacancies in June and had all 
summer to fillthem., We deal in rerords not in impressions, and are usually succersful. BY THE 3. B. A. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-12 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300, Seeks Teachers whoa 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


One Day’s Work. 


Vacancies filled: — Orono, Me., Professor of Physics, $1500; Lady Principa', Waterman Hall, $1000; 
Teacher of Latin, Shattuck Hall, $300: Principal, Wheatland. la., $800 ; Director of Music, Galloway 
College, $1400; four positions for grade teachers, $40 to $55; number of registrations received, 7; number 
of vacancies, 38; number of teachers recommended for positi ns, 18. 

Send for blank; or, state your case plainly, send credentials and $1 for registration, and we will begin 
work for you at once. The demand upon us for teachers during the months of J uly and August fs always 


much greater than the snpely. Address ; 
Cc. J. AL T, MANAGER, SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, ELMHURST, ILI. 


ER 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 


110 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


Seventh year of successful work. Positions filled in every State and Territory i t 
daho and Nevada excepted. Manual sent to any address. 


The F*isk Teachers’ Agencies. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
S£ND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Tremont Place,|6 Clinton Place,|10¢@ Wabaeh Av.,)402 Richardson Blk,/1201/% So.Spring St. 48 Washington Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Gai. | Portland, 


Prof E. J. Cotcorp, of Franklin, N_ Y., writes us as 
follows; Let me thank you most cordially for your splen- 
Agencies with which I was registered When I want help 


* did hel You did more for me than nearly all the other 
I shall come to you.” Published by permis:ion. 
Registration free. |i. FRENCH Mur 


"Ps | 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Music, male and female, $500 to $800; Art and Music combined; Mathematics and 
French, lady, $250 to $300, and board; Elocution; Elocution, Stenography, Typewriting, and Bookkeeping, 
lady, $300 or over, with board; Art, German, French; Bookkeeping, Penmanship, and Drawing, $75 per 
month; Elocution, Rhetoric, History, male, $1000; Prof of Latin, $2000, etc., etc. General wants: It 
is probable that by the time this reaches the reader, we shall have nearly £000 yACANCI&s on our books. 
The rush ts far above that of any former year. and includes every grade of work Circulars free. 

L. B. LANDIS, Manager: The Penn. Educational Bureau, 205 N. 7TH ST. (G), ALLENTOWN, PA. 


New England Bureau of Educatio 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 
reputation. We are constantly receiving calls for teachers of every 
grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. 


This Bureau has no vacations. The demand for teachers of every grade, and 
from everywhere has been constant during the winter and spring, and now the rush 
has begun for the autumn supply from Principals of Academies and Seminaries, 
from School Boards and Superintendents ; we are receiving dai/y calls not only for 
one, two, or three teachers, to fill positions in the same school or district, but for a 
whole College faculty of ine Professors, (one call from the South), and for thirteen 
teachers to fill good positions in the public schools (from one superintendent in 
the West). 

REGISTER Now, and be ready to correspond with or meet Committees, as the 
case may be. Whether you seek position or promotion, we are confident that we 
can help you. Circulars and blanks sent /ree. 


Room 5, 
1] 8 Somerset St, Boston, Mass. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
Teachers Wanted, 


For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 

the United States. Write and learn about the won- 

derful success of our well tried 
CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENUY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. WV. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
15 AND TT WABASH Avz., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE EMPIRE + and the British People a- 


ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com. 
pressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
ceive of, with its paragraphs of uniformly easy length 
ite paper and type of the very best and ite illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”— Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E, 17th St., New York, 


Schoolkeeping : How To Do It. 


By HrmaM LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It will 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 
Says on teaching, ma ment, and discipline, 


wn from your long, varied, and successful experi- 
ence as a teacher. 
Address N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN WOODS 


A book on Woods, containing 
actual and authentic specimens. 
age PREPARATIONS OF WOODS 

ds FOR MICROSCOPE anp STERE- 
OPTICON, and WOODEN CARDS, for invita- 

tions, calling cards, etc. Send for circulars. 
R. B HOUGH, Lowville,. N, ¥- 


Teachers’ Helps,’’ 


including list of 
Blackboard Stencils. 


No stamp necessary. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


S".. for our new Catalogue of 


subjects. Bsbyhood Pablishing Co., 5 


St., New York. 


8 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


A Complete History of Britain | $ 


+] Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col 


of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 
local agents and members. Circulars and applica- 
tion blank free. Agents wanted. 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 
tf 147 THROoP St, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M. V. BipGoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. Y. City. 


HIGKERING Educational Agency, 


28 School St., Boston, Mass. 
Spectal inducements to those who register dur 


merican School Bureau. 


ing August. Send for application form. Equipped to serve school officers promptl 
Some spe ial positions offered ; salaries, $500 to and efficiently. Knows the whereabouts o 
1300. Address CHICKEKING & CO. |the best teachers for any given venaney. Regis- 
tration WETHOUT KEE gives us a large and 


most select supply, and leaves no motive for repre- 
senting those not suitable. Form for stamp. 

P. V. HUYSSOON, A. M., 
2 W. 14th 8t., New York, 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, 


hed. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


IFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agencv 


troduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Principals, Assistants, Tutors, an 


esses for every department of instruction; recom- 
fends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
22 Union Square, New York. 


The New American Teachers’ Agency 


Has over 500 vacancies to fill before the fall 
schools open. Teachers of every grade and 
kind are wanted to register early to fill them. 
Centre of business is near the centre of pop- | 


ulation of the U.S. Apply for information Hiram Orcutt, Mer. = 8 Somerset 8t., Bosto 
(with stamp) to C. B. RUGGLES & CO., 


Room C, Palace Hotel Bldg,, Cincinnati, O. TEACHERS WANTED Berens, 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | 


School officials wanting teachers for next fall have already begun to consult us in reference to their 


, and Churches, Circulars of choice — — 
Schools, Familice, to parents. selling! {TEACHERS Ane INTRODUCED 
and renting of school property. TO SCHOOL 

Best references turnis = OFFICERS, 


BREWER. 
N®. 70. DEARBORN ST. 


Chicago. 


MEACHERS wasrxo for all grades in 


school work. Normal graduates 
preferred. Application forms 
and circulars sent on request. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


EGISTER with the 
R NEW ENG. BUREAU OF RDUCATION, ~ 


needs. Wide awake teachers who are desirous of securing better positions for next year will see the wis- 


of registering now. Send stamp for blank. 
HARRINGTON, Prop’r, - No. 52 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK 
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Stewart's 


PLANE ano SOLID G 


By SETH T. STEWART, A. B., (Yale). 
Cloth. I2mo. $1.12. (Just Published.) 


Among the many new and important features of this work are: 


1. A systematic grouping of related propositions. 
2, Each book and section preceded by a synopsis. 


SUMMER 


Popular Song Collection. 
Thirty six songs. A fine collection of refined, yet 
songs, with piano 
eavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth gilt, $2 


Popular Dance Collection. 
No. 1. twenty-nine pieces; No. 2, twenty five 
eces. 


The best dance for the 
average music VY paper, $1.10; bo: 
$1 25: cloth gilt, $2.00. 


4. Numerous original exercises and an abundance of manual practice with rule and compass. | Popular Piano Collection. 


4. General scholia presenting important matter not often found in teat-books of Geometry. 


5. Diagrams drawn so that each style of line employed has 
6. Pictorial effect of the figures in Solid Geometry. 


Modern methods and true educational principles cbaracterize the work. Teachers who are inter- 
ested in the study of Geometry and who believe that improvement in the prevailing methods of 
teaching it is possible, are cordially invited to correspond with us in reference to this new work. 


No. 1, twenty-seven pieces; No. 2, twenty-four 
leces 


p 
M f the best higher grad 
its own meaning to the student. the day. Hoary ot 
Popular Four Hand Collection. 


Twenty pieces. 128 pages. Just published. 
Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1 25; cloth, gilt, $2. 


Send postal.card for Catalogue of Choice Music 


the A. B. C. List of over 2000 School and College Text-books, Descriptive Pamphlets and Circulars will be sent free to 


any address on application. Teachers find it to their advantage to consult our list when 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


Cincinnati, 
Please mention the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


New York, 


Books, covering every possible want of any musician, 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


selecting new school books. 453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 


Chicago. 


Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers 


Hancock Avenue, Boston. 
NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF ART. ;CECILIAN SERIES OF STUDY AND 
By Josephine L. Abbott, Providence, R. I. V. Ajuigh school Song Book, 


OUR AMERICAN NEICHBORS. AGeo aNDBOOK OF SLOYD. A book on Edu- 
graphical Reader, edited by Larkin Duntov, LL D. cationa! Carpentry, for grammar schools. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


The New Ruskin,.— bratwood Edition, 


Of the new Rrantwood Edition of Mr. Ruskin’s work, published by his authority, printed from type and 
on paper selected by himself before his recent illness, with illustrations prepared under his own super 
vision, and with separate tutroduction by Prof. CoaRLEs ELioT Norton of Harvard College, cight vol- 
umes are now ready: 


Time and Tide, The Two Paths, ) $1.50 
Munera Pulveris, The Ethics of the Dust, . adil 
Modern Painters (in 2 vols., Sesame and Lilies, ) ’ 


And The Seven Lamps of Architecture (400 pages, 14 plates), $2.75. 
The other volumes of this edition will appear at the rate of about two per month. Send for circular. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers. 


CHAS. E. MERRILL & CO., 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, N. Y. City. 


RANG’S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES. 


The classes were established and are maintained in order to carry to 


Regular Crade Teachers, wherever located, 
thoroughly practical normal training in 


Form Study and Drawing. 


The method of instruction is that of 


Home Study and Correspondence. 

These Classes are heartily commended by the leading educators and the most successful teachers 
of Drawing throughout the country. 

Dr. J. G. Frrea of England, in his Report to Parliament for the Department of Education in 
1889, devoted a special section to a description of the work of these classes. 

Circulars giving particulars regarding methods and courses of study can be obtained by 
addressing PRANG’'S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES, 

7 Park Street. Boston. 


By L. W. RUSSELL, Providence, R. I. 
Iilustrated. Price, 30 cts. 


There is a growing demand for easily under- 
stood and practical matter about our native trees. 
This little work is designed to supply this de- 
mand. It is wholly unlike anything that has ever 
before been published on this subject. 

Address: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


YOU CANNOT SPEND YOUR TIME IN A MORE PROFITABLE MANNER 

THAN THE FOR 

BY PARTICULARS 

SECURING American Literature, AND 

ORDERS ev INFORMATION 
CHAS, L. WEBSTER & (f., 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


OW TO AVOID) there is no end, and the following list 
By A. J. HIRSCHL, The Story of a Musical Life. An 
Author of “Law of Fraternities and Societies.” hy, by 
ospe mhns No. the new Gos So 
12mo, 200 pages, Price in Cloth, with postege| book b Senhey McGranahan and Stebbins. a 
prepaid, $2.00. by Musical Anal A 4 
Jud Dillion savs: “If every business man would signe to cu tivate the art of analyzing and criti- 
read iit would be the dest thing he could do.” The The By A. J. Goodrich. Cloth, $2.00. 
« We take pleasure in recominending it to our readers.| method for this fivorite imarament. By 
Orders may be sent to us."—Journal of Education, Wessenberg, tm. Popular College 
Not a “ Form Book.” “ Manual.” nor “ Reference Songs. ‘The est collection of its kind ever 
Book,” but far better than these; itis especially rec | 1ssued at alow price. Compiled by L. Honore of 
ommended by the most eminent Jurists, Educators,} Harvard College. so cents, 
Bankers, and other business men, as being a book for Florens, the Pilgrim, A beautiful Can- 
popular legal instraction which simplifies, teaches tata for children and adults. By David Gow and 
and applies the leading principles underlying ali| Geo. F. Root. jocents. Jacob and Esau. 
commercial law. Every banker should reaa it; ev-| A Cantata for Adults. By A. J. Foxwell and 
ery bank clerk desiring to fit for promotion | Geo. F. | go cents. 
must i e s especially adapted to youn Any of the above sent postpal 
men in business who desire to become lawyers. . of price. POCteRI.o8 Fepeint 
“It reads like a novel.” “The style is lucid andjori THE MUSICAL VISITOR contains Anthems and Organ Vol- 
deals in warnings rather than in directions.” “ Even ~ -PUBLISHED BY—— 
@ woman can understand it.” “* More important than THE co 
and kindred 74 W. 4th 18 E. 16th 
subjects. mirably adap © school-room uses.’’| OLNCINNATI, 0. iE 
It does the cause uf practical education a good ser- 
vice.” “As good a8 a year’s study at the University.” 


“Valuable to all business men, and invaluable to 
jast EPISODES FROM 


cy For Terms and Circulars containing the above Modern Fr ench Authors. 


and other testimonials address the Author. care of 
Byam, Weinschenk, & Hirschl, Lawyers, Howland Edited by W. E. RussEuu, M. A. 
16mo. Each volume, 40 cts. 


Block, 184 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ll. 6t 
Malot’s Sans Famille— Dumas’ La Bouillie de la 


Comtesse Rerthe — Dumas’ Aventures de Lyderic — 
END for our new Catalogue of “ TEACHERS’ | pumas’ Pépin et Charlema Mérimée’ 
HELPS,” including list of Blackboard Stencils. | 
NEW ENGLAND PUB, 00. — etc. 
8 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. LONG MANS, GREEN & CO., 15 E. 16th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset Street, 
Room 5, BOSTON, MASS. 


ESPECIALLY TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


In offering you the services of this Bureau we wish to assure you that it is our purpose 
to aid, and not to hinder ; to relieve you from expense and trouble, and not to fax or 
annoy. Applications for teachers always have prompt attention at this office, As to our 
method of doing business, let me say, we aim to conform to the expressed wishes of our 
patrons. One committee want an introduction to severa/ candidates whom they can meet, or 
with whom they can correspond, so as to have opportunity for comparison in selecting a teach- 
er to fill a vacancy; another request us to name teachers already employed whose schools 
can be visited, that they may be seen a¢ work, a third specify that only two or three can- 
didates shall be named, to avoid unnecessary correspondence, while a fourth asks for one 
only,—the best qualified for the position, and sometimes authorize us to select and engage 
the teacher wanted. In following directions we exercise our best judgment and great care 
to secure “the right teacher for the right place.” 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From R. M. JONES, Head Master William Penn Charter School, Philad ; 
teachers already at work to better their condition by bringing the "inte cuuadiinondanas ailieametepors 
ready to offer them better work and better wages.’ I bare 
occupied this field, and I congratulate you and the better class of fact. vad 


From Supt. A. P. , 
England a 4 P. STONE Springfield, Mass: — We have obtained several teachers from the New 


of Education 
We have always found there a Hee tee nls of thls, city, all of whom have proved highly satisfactory. 


d experienced teac to d the 
representations made to us concernt i ers to select from, ap 
Much time has been saved by sucking hackers Dente been in every case full, reliable, and true. 

From C. E. BLAKE, Prof. of Classics, French Protesta 
nt Colleg : 
surprised at your resources of coudueting business. have bees 
ment to convince m ° ave seen enough of your manage- 
rely every time. e that you are one of the few upon whom the teachers seneds officers can 


From Hon. JoHN EATON, Pres. Marietta Coll Com ucation 

and 

of Dr. Hiram Orcutt, I should not ‘in 
ght teacher for the right place. 


From Homer B. SPRAGUE, Pres. 
excellent agency when we want other | as we shall bear in mind your 


No charge to school officers for furnishing teachers, 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
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